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This is your life... | 


HOW have your musical tastes changed in the last five years? How many of your old favourites have been relegated to the 


lower shelves, played once a year, if at all? The music you enjoy is a mirror that reflects you.and your changing tastes. 

A Grundig tape recorder provides a very practical solution to the problem of changing tastes. A tape library grows 
with you and there is never any waste. A much-played Grieg can become a mint-fresh Rawsthorne for no more effort 
(or expense) than is required to fit the tape which holds the old recording and re-record the new on it. 


With a Grundig tape recorder the world of music is at your feet. If music is your interest... 


keep it alive with a TAPE RECORDER 
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GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. L2!, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London W.C.I 
Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet on the Grundig TK 820/3D 
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fe st he Rebirth of the Royal Air Force 


OR ten years our country has bee Pico a really 
effective air force, and at the very time when we. are 
getting one it seems that big cuts in defence expenditure 
are being planned. That we in Britain have hardly noticed 
our weakness was no doubt to some extent due to the high regard 
for the men of the service. But the military staffs of our potential 
enemies, and of our allies too, have been well aware of Britain’s 
‘enfeebled position. Now they are equally well aware that in the 
air at any rate Britain is once more becoming a first-rank power. 
Nineteen-fifty-seven may be called the Royal Air Force’s year 
of revival, so this is a good time to consider how these things have’ 
come to pass. At the end of the last war a staff committee con- 
~ cluded that there would be no large-scale war for ten years. The. 
- government of the day, trying to make the silk purse of a welfare 
_ state out “of the sow’s ear of a war-shattered economy, was well 
satisfied with that forecast. On the strength of the expected peace 
it was decided that the R.A.F. should not be re-equipped for ten 


_ Vampires*and Lincolns that were already in production. The small 
_ Canberra bomber was the happy exception to that policy. Then 
_ came the Korean war, about half-way through the ten-year period, 
and it ‘made the R.A.F.’s aeroplanes look silly. Neither Russia nor 
at America had been content to provide their airmen with the last 
_ war’s aeroplanes. Particularly infuriating was the fact that the 
;: Russian fighters were outpacing ours with the aid of a British jet 
_ engine design, generously bestowed upon them by a British govern- 
- ment still basking in the warmth of the war-time-alliance. 
_ Since Korea the ‘plan for re-equipping the R.A.F. has gone 
ahead more briskly, aided by the fair wind of a general rearmament 
z imme; and now one can see a Sonne change coming over 


_ years: the squadrons would continue with the Meteors and- 
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re Royal Air Force. The whole service is being re- equipped with 
new aircraft and new weapons. The process is already in full swing. 
Fighter Command has its Javelins and Hunters; Transport Com- 
mand has its Comets and Beverleys; Training Command, too, has 
new aircraft, but most important of all, Bomber Command is 


getting its V-bombers. More than half a dozen Valiant squadrons’ 


have been formed, and the first Vulcan training squadron has 


followed them. It is true that we should have had some operational . 


Vulcan squadrons by now had there not been a protracted strike 
at the factory, but these squadrons will be forming in the summer. 
The Victor squadrons will.not be far behind. These bombers are 
the only means by which Britain can strike back switly at any 
aggressor, anywhere. They are our teeth. 

People and parliament may be well pleased to find theinselges 
in possession of a brand-new air force—a military arm of a kind 
which is available only to two other powers. But the very fact that 
we are reaching this position brings its own problems. It has taken 
a long time and a great deal of money to re-equip, and it is right 
to ask whether we are getting the kind of air force we really need. 


Beyond that, we have the problem of preserving and maintaining 


our new-found strength. This, of course, assumes -that this govern- 
ment and possible future governments will want the Royal Air 
Force to remain in being as one of the only three really effective 
air forces in the world. It assumes that neither of the British 
political parties wishes to abandon the attempt to keep Britain as 
one of three world powers.) 


The question whether we are getting the air force we need is 
one that cannot be answered in detail: 


there is too much one 
cannot know about the aims of the government on the one hand 


and of the details of tactics, guns, radar, and so forth on the other 


yy 


a iefence: aera pies! in our ability to Birch enemy poriets 
on the ground, to destroy their aerodromes and their lines of 
- communication so that they cannot make war on us. Joined with 


this is the idea that to attack us would just not seem worth while, 
because of the retribution it would bring. So we have spent a great 
deal of money on the development and testing of atom and hydro- 
gen bombs, in the belief that these weapons are sufficiently frightful 


__» to have a deterrent effect upon other governments. But so far 


British bombs have had no deterrent effect at all, because we have 
had no means to deliver them into an enemy’s territory. The bombs 


~ are no use if they are confined to underground stores. 


ay Bomiber Force as a Deterceds 
- We are now reaching the stage where the R.A. F. has a bomber 


- force which itself is a deterrent. The cost of this force has been 


given as only one-tenth of the British defence budget, and that 


one-tenth includes the cost of the monstrous bombs themselves. 


This is a small enough sum to pay for an international atomic 

_ moderator, for participation in the deterrent. For that small sum 
Britain puts herself in a position of permanent readiness to strike 
back. The Bomber Command policy is to give crews lists of likely 
targets now. Each crew is allotted certain targets which would be 
key points in a war. The crew’s duty is to study those targets, to 
familiarise themselves with the routes by which they can be. 
reached, and to study thé nature of the target so as to be able to 
recognise them in their radar bomb sights. In other words, a crew 

- must live with its allotted targets, so that if war does come no time 
need be wasted in briefing: 
appropriate targets from the lists. 

This is the kind of readiness that is needed, but it does not mean 
that the V-bomber force has no other duties than to stand idly by, 
waiting for a world-wide upheaval. Even if the deterrent does hold 
off large-scale war, there may always be limited wars, Then those 


same bombers can carry ordinary high explosive bombs (in large 


quantities, too). They can even carry leaflets, if that is the kind of 
warfare the government of the day happens to want. Sir John 
_ Slessor put it well when he said: ‘ The dog we keep to deal with 
the cat will also be able to deal with the kittens ’. To say that these 
bombers can be used in limited wars is something of an under- 
‘statement. For most campaigns they would be essential. We have 
_ seen that if it is necessary to land a force on a foreign shore the 
task must be to suppress enemy air activity, so as to allow aircraft 
_ carriers and transports to come close to the enemy shores without 


fear of being scotched from the air. If we were fortunate enough. 
already to have land bases within a few hundred. miles, this task. 


Le on could be done by fighters. But our bases are few and they diminish 


— 


_ steadily, so if ever we had to strike at all the military plan would — 


Bieihably be to do again what was done to the Egyptian Air Force: 
_ destroy the enemy’s power at long range by accurate bombing. _ 
In Fighter Command, too, which is responsible for the defence 


of these islands, the R.A.F. has new equipment. Its Hunters and — 


Javelins are hard-hitting aeroplanes, armed more heavily than those 
of any other air force. The radar warning system on which effective 


fighter defence must depend has also been brought up to date. 


_ Transport Command, too, has new aircraft. On this Command may 
fall the responsibility of moving troops quickly to any part of the 
world. While the R.A.F. has not enough aeroplanes to allow Britain 
_ to realise the full theoretical savings in Overseas garrisons, there is 
no doubt that the increased carrying power of Transport Command: 
should allow fewer men to be stationed abroad. 

hie equipment of the R.A.F. is far from a state of perfection 


particilarly i in the field of guided missiles; but that there has been 
ee a great advance is clear. For the first time in ten years the men are 


getting up-to-date weapons. It will take time before all the effects — 


_ of our new-found power’ in the air become apparent. Meanwhile, 


it will be necessary only to choose 


Saco "There are so os RARE, possi 

missiles and other new ‘Weapons. The result seems to be 

an attitude of ‘wait and see’. Several authoritative spe 

warned of the dangers of this kind of policy. It seems in 

that the biggest single delay that occurs in the provisic 

aeroplane for the Royal Air Force is in the time ta 

government to decide what it wants—or, rather, to decide 

the Treasury will authorise the R.A.F. to buy what it is asking fi 
Of course there 2 are difficulties i in hae es Pere and of cours 


far greater ‘shat ese of the oie maker. ees year that goes yy aie 
while a decision is awaited is a year lost to the engineers, a year : 
in which they could have been making real progress. There is 
plenty of evidence to show that a reasonably good decision rakene 
early will produce a better result than a clever decision taken at, 
for the earlier project will have the benefit of the extra engineering — 
time, and the extra practical experience. But it is not only a matter — 
of ordering new aeroplanes. In civil aviation it is commonplace to “i 
talk of ‘ stretching ’ a basic design: that is, to take a good. serapline 4 
arid over the years to make successive improvements, so that after ; 
five or ten years you have an aeroplane that is really very different — 
from the one you started with and a great deal better. SPN o a 
nately ‘there is no sign that the Ministry of Supply appreciates the S08 
importance of doing this with the R.A.F.’s new aeroplanes. ae 
Much work has been done, and is being done, by British research 


- workers on novel ways of flying. Take, for example, the matter of 


boundary layer control. This is a means of making the air do — 
exactly what you want it to do, so that less power is needed to 
maintain a given speed. This means a lower fuel consumption and 
an increased range. Increased range is just what the R.A.F. needs 
for its bombers, so one might suppose that the Ministry of Supply 
would press forward urgently with the application of this scheme 

to the R.A.F.’s bombers. So far, there is little evidence ues any 
such thing is happening. 

The R.A.F. is now giving its bonikes an extended range by 
fuelling them in flight. This technique was perfected in Britain - 
years ago, but as so often happens, there was nothing but apathy 
at home, counter-balanced by enthusiasm in America. The British _ 
device has been widely used by the United States Air Force for, 
several years, but it is only just coming into service at home. We 
may see the same process repeating itself with a new British inven- | 
tion: the jet flap. The basic thinking has been done here, but it: 
remains to be seen whether the British or American authorities 
ae be the quicker to. fee the full benefits. eae 7S a 
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Genttaded Bngtey' 4 and Effort | ¥ =e 

The point I am trying to make is far broader than hae two se 
examples: it is that the energy and effort required to maintain our 
revived air power are no less than were needed to create it. Con- 
tinuous: and steady improvement of our present aeroplanes is | 
first Soest The bn sah is tate new toa must | 
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people who must foot the bill have ks right 

about the equipment of the service which is 
national military strength and which only 1 now 18 
it has so — lacked. ome: Service atest 
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Israel and a New Oil, Pipeline 


ROGER GRESHAM COOKE, MP., 


SRAEL is certainly a strange mixture. My mind is still full of the 

modern towns I have seen: the new roads, diesel railways and 

modern factories; and yet, as you motor through the country, you 

pass Arab villages where they are still living in the old way, in 
houses with mud walls, and working with a wooden plough. In one 
modern factory I saw steel pipes being made, and the 
galvanising process was being worked by a Jew from the 
Yemen. He had been in Israel only a year, and a year ago 
he had never seen a wheel in his life. 

I went into the Gaza Strip, where there are about 
200,000 Arab refugees gathered in primitive hutments and 
many under tents, who cannot get settled by either Israel 
or the Arab countries, and who have been drawing rations 
from the United Nations for the last seven years but, alas, 
doing no work. I saw one sign of hope to show that Jews 
and Arabs can manage to agree, when I went into the Arab 
town of Khanyunis in the Gaza Strip. I wandered round 
the town with the Israeli Town Captain, who had served 
in the last war in the British Army. This man really seemed 
to be the father of his people. He was greeted in a most 
friendly fashion by the Arabs we passed as he took me 
about, and good supplies of flour and other food had been 
brought into the town. I spoke with the Arab Mayor of 
Khanyunis, who had been Mayor for twenty years under 
the British, the Egyptians, and now the Jews, and he seemed 
determined to make a success of co-operating with the 
Jewish authorities. 

And how much work there is to be done in some of these 
places. Here was a town of 20,000 people with no hospital, 
and one doctor and twenty nurses struggling with the 
diseased. The Jews now hope to be able to build a hospital in this area. 

I do not think the Egyptians should go back into the Gaza Strip, 
which, after all, was a part of the British Palestine Mandate, because 
it would provide a jumping-off ground for the Fadayan irregulars who 
run across Israeli territory. I would like to see the United Nations 


Entrance to the Gulf of Akaba: a captured Egyptian gun.and an Israeli sentry at the southern tip of 
that part of the Sinai peninsula which is still occupied by Israel 
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on his impressions after a recent visit 


take it over and put a definite time limit for re-settling the refugees. 
But what a task awaits the arbiters of the final peace treaty between 
Israel and the Arab countries, when one remembers that there are 
anything between 500,000 and 900,000 Arab refugees in camps round 
the borders of Israel, all of them a source of trouble and discontent 


until they are settled, either by the Arabs or Jews, in village life. 

Down on the Gulf of Akaba I visited the Israeli settlement of Elat 
at the head of the Gulf. Here is being built a little town of 1,400 people 
in prefabricated houses on a hot and dusty shore, with a modern hotel, 
and, soon, a harbour to take ships up to 10,000 tons. I am convinced 
that an oil pipeline from the Gulf of Akaba 
to the Mediterranean is not only possible, but 
indeed necessary, as an alternative to the Suez 
Canal. The Israeli Government is now build- 
ing ‘an eight-inch pipeline from Elat to 
Beersheba, between Gaza and the Dead Sea, 
a distance of 150 miles. They expect to com- 
plete this by April. To carry a line on along 
the coastal plain to Haifa should be easier 
than the first 150 miles. At Haifa there is 
already an oil jetty and storage tanks, and the 
port facilities can be easily extended. 

It should not be a difficult job to build a 
twenty-inch pipeline, capable of carrying some 
10,000,000 to 14,000,000 tons of oil a year, 
from Elat to Haifa, a distance of 280 miles. 
I believe that the cost of this pipe, together 
with pumping stations and storage tanks, could 
be as low as £16,000,000, and at the most 
£22,000,000. Assuming the: drive and energy 
characteristic of Israel, the pipeline itself 
could be built in nine months, and the whole 
job completed in eighteen months. The cost 
of pumping oil through this line would be 
about the same as the cost of the Canal dues 
and the passage through the Canal. I should 
like to see the whole scheme undertaken by 
western European nations. with Israeli 
co-operation. It would be a quicker and 
cheaper way of moving oil than building a 
large fleet of monster tankers. 


Semition as hat of the aeilenient fo 
Saudi Arabia would have to agree not to fire on Israeli or other shipping 
going through the Gulf. Here is another task for international 
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when deciding to erect a new factory or to install new 
plant? In the past, economists have attempted to generalise 
these factors and to express them in comparatively simple 
terms. Then they have discovered that decisions taken in the real world 
hardly conform to the simple theoretical patterns which they have 


created. The plain fact is that although in the mind of the man making 
the decision there may be no doubt that the decision is right, the number 


of factors which may be taken into account consciously or subconsciously 


_ may be very large, and some of them may be unmeasurable. The 


relative importance of different factors is likely to vary wie according 
to the circumstances of each case. 


e. 


Calculating the Profit 

Let us take one or two simple factors first. The profit to be expected 
from undertaking the manufacture of a new product or extending the 
manufacture of an existing product must be calculated. In such a 
calculation great trouble may be taken to assess not only the present 


‘market but the market trend over a period of years. Some estimate will 


be made of the output, both present and future, of other manufacturers 


’ of the same product or of products which may compete directly or 


indirectly, and sometimes a rough guess may be hazarded of the future 
obsolescence of the product or of the plant or process. 

In these days it seems almost improper to refer to monopolistic 
advantage, but in practice the manufacturer generally makes his estimate 


- on the assumption that for the product in which he is investing he has 


some advantage over other producers or over some of them, and to this 


- extent his position is unique, or at any rate he thinks it is. This advantage 


may stem from comprehensive patents, or from a store of intangible 
know-how which gives one manufacturer the edge over all new-comers, 
or from a scale of production which would make it uneconomic to 
have another manufacturer, or just from a degree of specialisation on one 


- marrow segment of the industry such that nobody else would consider 


it worth while to attempt to butt in and acquire the necessary skills. 

- How far do these estimates of gross return prove to be right? 
The answer is that for a few products the estimates can be made with a 
reasonable assurance that they will not prove to be far wrong. But 
generally so many expectations are falsified that the final return bears no 
resemblance to the estimate. I have known of cases where a return of 
40 or even 50 per cent. has been forecast with confidence, but where 
in the result there has been nothing but a long series of losses. It does 


not follow that on the evidence then available the original estimate was. 
bad. Some major factor may have changed in a wholly unpredictable 
~~ way; another product may have been discovered which has captured 


a part, or the whole, of the market; the government of the country to 


_ which the greater part of the output goes may have clamped down on 
_. imports. Indeed, where a large part of the amount produced is sold 


overseas, ‘forecasting i is particularly hazardous. In the world of today, 
with its paraphernalia of exchange controls, its import licensing systems 
and its protective tariffs and quota systems, export forecasts over a 
period of years are little more than guesses. Restrictions of one kind or 


- another have been imposed by India, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, 


and the Union of South Africa, to mention only a few Commonwealth 


countries. Outside the Commonwealth there’ are similar problems and 


others as well. Success on a small scale in the United States market 


_ May pass unnoticed; success on a large scale is almost bound to lead 


to import restrictions to safeguard American producers. In South 
_ America a revolution eet transform the picture aca The factors 


/ 
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HAT factors does the manufacturer take into account: 


‘it is completed. On the other hand, where the period of construction 
short and where there is a prospect of high, if somewhat precari 


example, a profit of between 20 and 30 per cent. is in prospect it does — 


— At Home and Abroad’ Home 


to be bakes: into account in.these market surveys are not only the simple 
commercial risks of a stable economy but are as much: political: as 
economic. They obviously defy measurement. 7 

Given the best long-period forecasts which may be avaieble for a 
particular new product, the question at once arises: what fieeae 
return is needed before capital expenditure on plant for the new product — 


will be undertaken? The answer is not simple; it is not uniform for all _ 


cases. If we are considering a business which is being financed mainly 
by ordinary share capital, the return must be at least high enough to 
pay a rate of dividend which the shareholders expect or could get from — 
investing in a similar business. Otherwise the money will not be forth- 
coming either from existing shareholders or from the general popes 
through an issue on the stock and share markets. 

In this country, to the gross dividend paid must. be added the te 
equivalent profits tax. The average yield on ordinary shares is about _ 
7 per cent. today, which with profits tax amounts to 11 per cent, — 
After deducting income tax the shareholder receives about 4 per | cent. © 
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- Thus 11 per cent. profit must be earned on the capital to pay a 4 per — 


cent. net dividend to the shareholders. Above the profit needed to pay 
dividends and profits tax, a4 margin is required to cover the cost of — 
replacing plant and machinery during the present rather inflationary — 
conditions. A further margin is needed to allow for the period of con- — 
struction when no profits will be earned. This period may be anything — 
from six months to six years or more if heavy constructional work ~ 
or deep mining is involved. A project which yields less than about ~ 


_ 12% per cent. profit on the capital employed would, for these reasons, — 


generally be regarded as wholly unattractive and barely able to pay a Ps 
reasonable dividend without any margin for reserves. = 
If it is safe to rely upon fixed interest loans the interest cost will be ¢ 
substantially below the cost in dividends and profits tax of equity capital, 
but this form of finance is suitable only for products for which the 
demand and the prices are likely to be steady over a period of years. 
It is unsuitable as the main form of finance for the general run of — 
products for which the demand may be fickle and the nk mage 
may ese 
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Money ie New Projects 
With many large businesses the money Sneeded ake new projects is. 
found partly by loans and partly by share capital. To what extent is < 


_ the management of such a business influenced by the current rate fs - 
‘interest in determining whether to go on with a project or abandon ite 


The answer is that where the period of construction is very long and a ¥e 


- substantial part of the money needed is raised in the form of loan 
- capital, this factor will be important and may be decisive. To pay 6 per 


cent. for perhaps ten years before any profit emerges is a burden which 
will kill a project that has the prospect of only a moderate profit wl 


profits, the current rate of interest will be a negligible factor. Tf, for 


not matter much whether the interest is 4, 5, or 6 per cent. This wi not 
be true in a country such as Brazil where the minimum rate chai € 
a bank is 12 per cent. and where 24 per cent. or more must be 

loan capital. It would be fair to say that for most manuf: 
industry in Britain today the current rate of interest has lit 
upon decisions to spend capital on new factories or ne 
machinery. Other factors, including those being 3 from 

policy, are. e of much babe i Aim ea 


t  Taarberkeey and of. 


|, expect foreign capital to enter their 
untries and to be used to erect factories, the proses: of which would 


capital “employed, How unrealistic this is can. be gathered poe 
igures already given of minimum profit needed to service the 

tal raised. When expropriation as a long-term threat is also present, 
pap responsible board of directors can touch such a proposition unless 
ere are other and less diréct advantages to their business which 
‘outweigh the tisks, For some new products the calculation of profit 


gh for a short period hie the product is novel, and competition is. 
almost ‘non-existent, and then drop to a low figure and disappear_ 


altogether soon afterwards as newer and better products come on to the 


rket. In others, the market may have to be nursed for some years 


that the early profits may be expected to be oo or non-existent 
d the later pone to be. "ase - 
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epebianens Markets 


ns _ In considering whether the capital Seperidicurd necessary to manu- 


facture a new product is worth while, the estimated rate of return 
_on the capital invested is not the only factor to be taken into account. 
I have. already referred. to ‘the impermanence of the. markets for some 


‘products, In ‘calculating ‘what are the profits in such cases account’ 


‘must be taken of certain factors such as rapid obsolescence, or research 
expenditure not directly related to the product or processes but incurred 
in an attempt to discover better processes or products. In the pharma- 
“ceutical industry, for example, a new drug may be an outstanding 
success for several years and then be superseded by one that is even 
better. For this reason in this industry research expenditure represents 
a high proportion of turnover. Much of this research expenditure will 
always prove to be abortive in the sense that it leads to no new products 
Or processes, and only here and there will there be a lucky strike which 
makes the research effort as a whole worth while. Thus a margin of 


50 per cent. over the manufacturing cost of a particular drug, before 


taking into account research expenditure as a whole, may be actually 
‘too low to justify maintaining the research expenditure necessary to 
keep up the manufacture of. new drugs as the old ones fall by the 
wayside, se 

It is on matters of this kind that fixed notions of ae is a reasonable 
margin of profit on manufacturing cost or a reasonable return on capital 
expenditure can do so much harm if those notions lead to such restric- 
tions of profit margins that insufficient is left to finance the research 
mecessary to keep the industry alive. This is not an academic problem 
but a vital issue in which a popular but misconceived government policy 
could lead to stagnation in a British industry where American ane 
German industry suffer no corresponding disability. ae 

Although a high direct return on one type of product may be neces- 
sary to make continuance of research and manufacture within the field 
worth while, at the other extreme there are circumstances in which 
capital expenditure will ‘be incurred for the manufacture of a product 
which is expected to yield little or no direct return at all. First, there 
are the products which must be made together in the same factory if 
manufacture is to be economic. In some cases it is physically impossible 
to make one product without making another; in others it is far more 


economical, but not physically essential, to. make a number—perhaps 
a large-number—of ‘products; as part of the same set of operations or 


as ‘grouped operations. This is true, for example, of the manufacture 
of certain types of dyestuffs. From a given set of raw materials, or 


from what would otherwise be the waste materials from other manu- 


facture, it may be worth extracting additional products, even if the 
‘return on the capital needed to put in the additional plant or equip- 
‘ment appears to be low. It clearly pays to make the extra product if 


‘including servicing the capital. , 
~ For the purpose of such a calculation no part ‘of the existing over- 
head expenses, which will run on anyway, should be shown as an 


‘expense of the new product. In practice, in such industries as oil 
— petrochemicals or dyestuffs manufacture, the complexities of 


may be such that a simple calculation of this kind is not 
be aries ‘ahead if it is assumed that all the other products 


fa 


the additional profit from doing this is greater than the costs dncurred, 


‘and the marginal cost of any one of a large number of products 


ing the prices ¢ 


- COU is disposed of, perhaps as noxious waste 2 ane Is if not eld as bien 
vp Some: ‘governments, inchiding some 


products, are much greater th are realised ,, people == are 
familiar only with simple Crocesstete 


- 


Complementary Products oe aes i ten “fe 
A parallel case_arises on the side of marketing. Ability to market a: 


whole range of complementary products may be decisive in ceriain 


markets and less important in others. Where this ability is important, a 


decision may have to be taken to manufacture one product at little or 


no direct profit in order to achieve or maintain the sales of other 
related products which are profitable. Some kind of estimate may have 


to be made of the extra profit at stake on these other products. One 


ought perhaps in theory to regard the short-fall of profit on the less 


profitable product as a cost of the more profitable products with which 
it is associated; but this is hardly likely to be practicable because, once 
the business has been gained, any judgement as to the interdependence 


_and relative importance of the products sold is hazardous. 


‘The size and character of the business will also significantly affect 
decisions on capital expenditure. The larger and more diversified the 
existing manufacturing operations, the easier is it to take risks on new 
projects. The expenditure on any given project will represent a smaller 
proportion of the resources of a larger undertaking than of a smaller 


one, and the risk is therefore a smaller burden. Where manufacture 
‘is already Spread over a number of different products, it is unlikely 
that production or marketing problems will arise in all the products at 


once, except during a world-wide trade depression. A one or two 


product business, on the other hand, is much more vulnerable. For these 
-reasons the larger and more diversified enterprise can afford to take 


risks which the smaller, more specialised, business cannot and perhaps 


ought not to take. It can also afford to wait longer for results. With a 
new product or a new material it may be years before the market can - 
be developed and profits made; in the meantime there will be trading 


losses and a small concern might succumb during this long waiting 


-period while-a larger diversified concern can afford to wait. 


The small specialised business is more vulnerable not only to ordinary 


commercial hazards, but to the hazards arising out of government taxa- 


tion policy. A substantial increase in the purchase tax on the one product 


-made, or upon products such as motor-cars for which some component 


is made, may spell ruin to such a business even though, given its size 
and specialisation, it was efficiently and prosperously run before the 
extra tax was imposed. The sudden imposition or withdrawal of taxes 


_ of this kind can cause great hardship and can lead to such uncertainty 
about the future that the small firm dare not incur expenditure on new~ 


projects. Taxation may spoil the market for the product before thé 
expenditure on the new project is completed, and it may therefore turn 
a forecast profit into an actual loss. Much the same damage can be 
done by the sudden withdrawal of a protective tariff. What could be a 


fair risk for a large and diversified business may be a wholly unjustifi- 


able speculation for a small specialised business. 

The same considerations. apply to the spread of market for the 
products manufactured. If the market is small and highly concentrated 
in one country or a part of one country, then the risk of sudden loss 
of business is serious. If the market is large and widely scattered 
throughout the world, the falling off of demand in one part of ie world 
nay be offset by increases in demand elsewhere. 


“Arbitrary Action of Governments 


Perhaps the greatest’ need today in the encouragement of sound dene 


term investment in manufacturing industry is security from the arbi- 


trary action of governments, whether that action takes the form of the 
threat of nationalisation, or of confiscation, or of sudden increases of 
direct and indirect taxation, or of emergency measures to deal with 
economic crises. A conviction of long-term security in these matters 
can be more conducive to sound investment in manufacturing enterprise 


than the prospect of a high rate of return on the capital employed. 


—Third Programme 


Recent. publications in ‘ The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction’, edited by. W. J. H. Sprott and published by Routledge 


and. Kegan Paul, are: Economy and Society: a Study in the Integration 


of Economic and Social Theory, by Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser 
(35s.); Mental Health and Mental Disorder, edited -by Arnold M. Rose 
(40s.); and From Generation to Generation: Age Groups and Social 
Structure, by S. N. Eisenstadt (42s.). 
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Two Queens 


HE tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots is an immortal historical 


story. Though large numbers of books have been written about 

2 it, Sir John Neale, our leading authority on the period, has 
found something new to say in a Third Programme broadcast 

which is printed on another page. Mary seemed to have been born with 
a silver spoon in her mouth: when little more than a child she was 


_ married to the King of France as well as being Queen of Scotland in 


her own right, On her betrothal a contemporary wrote: “She looked 
a hundred times more lovely than a goddess from Heaven *, and it is 
evident that none of the wooden portraits of her that have survived does 
justice to her charms. But she was not in essence a man’s woman. 
Biographers who speak of her coquetry fly in the face of the facts. She 
would have preferred to be a man: she was an enthusiast for the open 
air, immensely ambitious and without fear. But there was nothing par- 
ticularly Machiavellian about her: her plotting and fighting (except 


after the murder of her favourite, David Riccio) followed straight- 


forward lines. By contrast Queen Elizabeth was a mistress of statecraft, 
subtle, introspective, using her womanhood and her marriageability to 


- forward political ends. Between these two sovereigns there was a strange 


ambivalence. 

Queen Mary’s aim, when, after the death of her first husband, she 
reluctantly returned to Edinburgh from Paris, was to secure recognition 
from Queen Elizabeth as her heir to the throne of England. Mary was 
great-granddaughter of King Henry VII, while Elizabeth was the 
daughter of the beheaded Anne Boleyn. Mary was therefore anxious to 
ingratiate herself with the English sovereign, but the one thing she 
would not do was to renounce her right to the succession. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, while she was willing to support Mary in her own 
land against the recalcitrant Scottish nobility, refused to recognise her 


claims openly. For the Roman Catholics of Europe were, she knew, 


ready, if the opportunity offered, to replace her by. Mary who was a 
declared Catholic. She, the Protestant Supreme Governor of the Church 
of England, was, on the other hand, deemed illegitimate by the Catholic 


~ world since they did not admit to the ‘divorce’ of Henry VIII’s 
- first wife, Katherine of Aragon. To Elizabeth, therefore, Mary was 


always a source of menace, a centre for conspiracy against her, even 
when, after her marriage to Bothwell, she lost her Scottish throne and 
fied her country. Before that Elizabeth had exerted herself to prevent 


Mary marrying into one of the great Catholic ruling families of Europe, - 


and Mary married her cousin Darnley (also a direct descendant of 
Henry VII) in blatant defiance of the English Sovereign, 
When Queen Mary became a prisoner in England, as historians have 


shown, she was far from being a pathetic figure. Until towards the end 


of her life, she intrigued and conspired to regain her lost power. At one 
time she did pieces of needlework which she sent as presents to Eliza- 

beth, thinking she might arouse her sympathy. She wrote letters to her 
son, now accepted as King of Scotland, though she had deserted him 
when he was a baby, demanding her rights. After several dangerous 
Catholic conspiracies in which she was involved, the ire of the English 


' Government and Parliament descended upon her. But Queen Elizabeth 
was reluctant to condemn to death an anointed Sovereign. If die she 


must, Elizabeth would have preferred her to be murdered. Queen 
Elizabeth was wise enough. For the murder of kings was a common- 
place, but not their trial and execution. Queen Mary’s execution at 
Fotheringay set the precedent for the execution of her grandson, King 
Charles I. When he died, the absolutist smaarchy of 25 Tudors and 
early Stuarts perished with him for ever. 


_ Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Chou’s vi 
On JANUARY 18 Moscow radio preadeast a joint, ; 
declaration after Mr. Chou En-lai’s peregrinations in W. 
Budapest and before he left Moscow for home, via Afghanistan, india 
and Nepal. The statement described President Eisenhower’s Middle 
East doctrine as an attempt to enslave the people there, promised 
support for Middle East countries against ‘ aggression and interference’ > 
expressed opposition to any attempt to place the Suez Canal under 
international control, and declared that Britain, France, and Israel. 


‘should compensate Egypt for their military actions. The statement 


added that friendship between Russia and China was the most important 
factor in the unity of all communist states. On the previous day Moscow 


radio broadcast a ninety-minute report of a Soviet-Chinese friendship 


meeting in the Kremlin, at which Marshal Bulganin said that Soviet- 
Chinese friendship was an insurmountable obstacle to the imperialists’ 
‘ predatory policy ’. China’s ‘ active position in defence of Egypt ’ illus- 
trated her ‘ peaceful policy’ and, added Marshal Bulganin: — 
- We highly appreciate the clear-cut and firm stand of our Chinese 
friends over the counter-revolutionary putsch in Hungary. 


Mr. Chou stated that the situation in Hungary was returning to normal 
after the failure of the ‘ counter-revolution provoked by the imperialists *: 

The unity and strengthening of the socialist camp, headed by the 

- great Soviet. Union, constitutes the most important pillar of universal 

peace and mankind's: progress. = 


_ The Chinese Prime Minister added ee relations between the com- 


munist countries must be based on ‘ the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism’ and ‘the Marxist-Leninist principle of national equal 
rights ’. He also voiced Sino-Soviet support for ‘ peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems *, 

On January 17 Budapest radio broadcast the text of the declaration 
signed by Mr. Chou and Mr. Kadar in Budapest. It announced com- 
plete identity of views on the ‘counter-revolutionary’ character of recent 
events in Hungary, voiced China’s support for the Kadar regime, and 
maintained that close unity among the ‘socialist’ countries, ‘led by 
the Soviet Union’, would guarantee the success of the socialist cause. 
It announced unanimity of views on foreign policy—condemning U.S. 
policy, as displayed in the United Nations, as an interference in 


‘Hungary’s internal affairs and a violation of. the United Nations 


Charter. On January 16, Budapest radio reported speeches by Mr. 
Chou and Mr. Kadar at a mass ‘meeting. of * activists ’ in TESS 
Mr. Chou was quoted as saying: 

The Chinese people have followed with ate: interest the difficult 
struggle of the Hungarian people against the furious attacks of the 
imperialists and internal counter-revolutionaries, foiled with ‘the: aid 
of the Soviet Army. 

The victories of the Hungarian people over these elements had. been 
of ‘world historic importance’, for ‘the machinations of the 


- imperialists * had been aimed not only at restoring ‘ the capitalist order 


and fascist terror’ in Hungary, but at driving a wedge into the unity 


of the socialist camp. For his part, Mr. Kadar stated: 


We profess the necessity for the broadening and peopel of socialist 
cy for the working masses, At the same time we oppose the 
substitution for a demand for a general democracy in place of a 
socialist democracy. This point of view allows no contradiction. _ -- 


The joint statement signed by the Chinese and Polish Prime Ministers: 
in Warsaw spoke of both countries’ support for the. Kadar regime in 
Hungary, as well as for Poland’s present policy, and stressed that 
conditions existing in different countries must be taken into account in 
‘ building socialism ’, It was noticeable that on his arrival in Warsaw, 
Mr. Chou stressed the theme of Soviet. leadership of the ‘socialist 


camp’, whereas the Polish Prime Minister, in his speech of welcome, 


made no reference at all to the Soviet Union. But it was obvious: to. 
whom the Polish Prime Minister was referring, when, in his s speech 
welcoming the Chinese delegation to Cracow, he said: 


There are, as we all know, big and small nations in the uta ae 
crux of the matter is—and we must fight for it aap “CO= 
existence of nations should not resemble the lpaigornie os I may pe: 
it so, of various kinds of fishes'in a pond, when the big fishes eat the — 
little ones. Such coexistence of nations would lead to cutest 
is why we fight against every form of national opp 

imperialism, whose oa we have felt on Ou own : 
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Did You Hear That? 


A MOUNTAIN RESCUE TEAM 
‘ THE FIRST snowflake that fell in the north last oath * ”, said RICHARD 
FarrFax in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘ was a sign to the twenty-five 
members of the Topcliffe R.A.F. station mountain rescue team. I called 
at their headquarters a few hours later, and they were all busy polishing 
their ice-axes ready for a “ rescue on parade ” call over the loudspeaker. 

* That call may come at any hour of the day or night—no one knows 
when—but it will come. The team might be needed to help some 
climber stranded on a Lake District fell, the crew of a bomber forced 
down in Cumberland, or hikers’ missing on the Lancashire moors. 
Climbers who venture into the Lake District never seem to think that 
they will break their legs, lose their way, or get stranded. But some 
always do—and they al- 
ways pick the most un- 

reachable places. It is then 
that the boys of the moun- 
tain rescue team are 
needed badly. They will 
be ready. 

‘I talked to clerks, 
radar mechanics, armour- 
ers, photographers — air- 
men of every trade—who 
make up the team. Al- 
though ordinary home- 
loving lads they give up 
their weekend passes and 
other free time to train as 
life savers. Sufficient re- 
ward for them is that 
during the last two years 
they have saved three 
lives, and rescued dozens 
of civilians and servicemen 
from danger and hardship. 
Only six members of the 
team are full-time moun- 
tain rescue men. The 
others are on call twenty- 
four hours a day, but 
carry on with their routine 
air force jobs. Yet, what- 
ever time the call goes out, 
the team is ready at the camp gates forty minutes after the “alert”. 

‘The villages of Cold Kirby and Rievaulx on the moor above the 
mile-long Sutton Bank with its one-in-four gradient are less than twenty 
miles from Topcliffe. Yet during a bad winter they are a tough problem 
for the rescue team. A few years ago I watched the men start out with 
bread for the snowed-up villages. The venture proved to be a twenty- 
four-hour-long ordeal. They soon had to abandon their land-rover, and 
it took them four hours to travel a mile, cutting their way through the 
six- and eight-feet-deep snow drifts. The men were exhausted before 
they reached Rievaulx, only five miles from their starting point. But 
the drifts were not so deep, and they pressed on to Helmsley. After a 
few hours” sleep, fully clothed, on the floor of the police station they 
made their way back to Sutton Bank, digging 250 sheep out of the 
snow as they went. 

‘The team then, as now, were all volunteers getting no extra pay, 
and often sparse thanks. A twelve-strong duty team is always on camp, 
and most of the men have a full dress-rehearsal every weekend. Crates 
of special clothing, climbing and pot-holing gear, small tents, cooking 
pots, sledges, and ladders, line the walls of their headquarters. The 
building is an exclusive club, and the members are proud of. it’. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN FACTORY - 

_ Nearly 350 years ago the first factory ever built in what we now call 
_ the United States was put up on a promontory near Jamestown, the 
- first British colony in Virginia. Later the building fell into disrepair, and 
Eeven its pamwagerions disappeared. A replica of the original eee has 


Snow on Saddleback, Cumberland 


now ee built close to the original site, and soon it will be producing 
much the same kind of glassware as was made there three centuries ago. 
Ivor NoEL-HumE spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ 

“It is nearly forty-feet wide and about fifty-feet long? , he said, ‘ and 
is built with heavy timbers curving upwards so that from inside the 
roof the rafters resemble the ribs of an upturned boat. Outside, thatch 
sweeps down to within six feet of the ground, and in the centre of the 
roof there is a square chimney. Inside are a circular working furnace 
where the sand, lime, potash, and other ingredients were heated into 
glass; another furnace where the finished glass products were Semper 

and a kiln for making pottery crucibles. 

“As I wandered round, I pictured the scene there 348 years ago, 
when the original factory 
was completed. It was not 
hard in this setting to 
imagine the glass-makers 
wearing the dress of those 
distant days, thrusting 
their irons through the 
square ports in the round 
furnace and éxtracting a 
gathering of rich green 
glass. We know that the 
furnace was fitted with 
square framed ports be- 
cause fragments of them 
were found during archae- 
ological digging at the site. 

*The factory was built 
in 1608, the year after 
settlers from Britain had 
established the first per- 
manent colony in Virginia, 
when Polish and, later, 
Italian glass workers were 
sent across the Atlantic by 
London financiers to es- 
tablish a glass factory in 
the colony. 

‘ The new factory stands 
within a few yards of the 
site of the old building. 
Apparently the early one 
did not prosper, for it closed down twice: at the end of 1609 and finally 
in 1622. And before long, the forest had encroached-on it until there 
was no trace left of the building. The promontory on which it stood 
continued to be known as Glass House, and later as Glass House Point, 
and when, in 1931, the then owner of the property, Mr. Jesse Dimmick, 
stumbled on lumps of glass slag protruding from a thick blanket of leaf 
mould which covered the ground, he quickly put two and two together. 
Subsequently, experts of the United States National Park Service took 
over the site, and they began a detailed excavation of the area and ex- 
posed the complete ground plan of the factory. 

‘Visitors to Jamestown’s festival next year will be able to watch 
craftsmen actually at work, making bottles and perhaps glasses as near 
as they can get to the styles of those produced in Virginia 350-odd 
years ago’. 


STOCK.TAKING AT THE LONDON ZOO 
“ Stock-taking at the Zoo’, said GEORGE CANSDALE in ‘Town and 
Country’, ‘at least in some of its houses, is far from being either 
tedious or straightforward. The elephant keeper should have little 
trouble in reconciling the number of his charges with their stock cards 
which he keeps in his room, but have you ever tried counting heads in 
a monkey hill? Or a flight aviary full of,budgerigars and canaries? Or 
an aquarium tank seething with little tropicals? 

‘Counting these tiny heads can be trying enough, but the real 
problem comes’ when we have to put values on them. Many of the 
smaller things are fairly simple. We know what they cost to buy and 


import, sci if we add iwenty or thi 

settling in we get a fair idea of their 
_ you put a price on a twelve-year-old gorilla; thoroughly settled down 
and a wonderful exhibit? His show “value is enormous and he is 


_ irreplaceable, for the simple reason that a gorilla of that size can 


wel 


nt al 


seldom be moved safely to a new home: for that same reason he has 


which is what a new youngster might cost? Or £4,000, which is what 
that youngster will have cost to look after to maturity? Or £50, which 
he might be worth as a museum specimen if he had a heart attack 
_and fell dead? The London Zoo actually has Guy the ponilla down at 
£1,500. 

é Chimpanzees are just as difficult: £250 each would fhatdty buy 
trained members of a tea party, but a year or two later, when they 
have grown too big and too rough, zoos are often happy to give them 
away to anybody able to offer a good home. 

‘The most valuable exhibits in the whole country are a pair of white 


rhinos. London Zoo is fortunate in having them and they are entered — 


at about £4,000 each. But a few animals are in fact priceless, for they 
never come on the market. For instance the okapi from the Belgian 
Congo forests is presented to a few selected 
Zoos by the Congo Government, which takes 
great care of this strange and rare cousin of 
the giraffe. Over in New Zealand the flightless 
kiwi and the tuatara, that lone survivor from 
the age of reptiles, are looked after in just the 
same careful way. 

‘The cost of mouse-living has gone up in 
recent years, and mice are worth at least one 
shilling each today, so the humble minnow 
probably comes bottom of the price list. I am 
a keen enough fisherman, but I would hate to 
earn my living by catching minnows and 
sticklebacks at sixpence a time ’. 


LIFE WITH ‘RED’. 
“Red: Pitcher (from Brooklyn, New York)’, 
said CHARLES C. ROBERTS in a Home Service 
talk, ‘and I (from Marylebone, London) were 
living in a style far and away above our station. 
It was in a small country town in west 
_ Germany, in that lovely early summer of 1945. 
He was with the American Army Intelligence 
people and I was on loan to them from the 
British Army..We were in an American area, 
so Red (“Red” was for his hair, not his 
politics) was, so to speak, the host. 

“The Town Major had allotted us a pleasant 
_ little house belonging to a nazi official who had 2 ae 
gone east before the town was taken. Red had done the rest. He hed: 


-. taken on a staff of four—a chef, two maids, and a gardener mechanic. 


_ All were highly delighted with the job because Red drew rations for 
eight, to be on the safe side. Fritz, the chef, had been in the liner Bremen 
_ before the war and was having the time of his life now, getting his hand 
in again on American rations. 
‘The general impression among the Germans was that Red was a 
colonel and I was a major. The American Intelligence agents wore 
officers’ uniform without badges of rank: I wore a rankless mixture 
of British and American uniform. We were in fact both sergeants— 
Red-a top sergeant, but in any case outranking me as we were an 
American unit. Red’s turn-out was highly elegant—‘“ real keen” 
according to his Brooklyn pals in the cookhouse where we drew our 
rations. I tried to live up to Red’s style, but my heavy army boots 
rather let the side down. Red made up for this by introducing me to 
everyone as: 
Times . . . written a lot of books”. In civilian life I was in fact a 
- London journalist; but Red’s friends had to be tops. < 


_ curiously modest. He talked little about himself. But one evening he 
_ told some of us about his first job—as a “ candy ” salesman, on commis- 
sion. It was soon after he arrived in America, when he was seventeen or 
80. Red always spoke in the present tense. He was given a quick lesson 
_in sales talk and then presented with a valise of super de luxe boxes of 
aig eneets to us—and told to cover one of the big apartment blocks 


very little real sale value. Shall we put him down at a £1,000, © 


Ben, one of the two white rhinoceroses at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in London 


“ My good friend, Charlie Roberts, editor of the London . 


‘Red liked hearing other people’s stories. In some ways he was survive. 


_ in some smart quarter. “ You're a big, good-looking guy, says the boss, 


of an apartment house and thinks about my life “up to that point, and 
I begins to cry. I am alone i in the world and, what is smore, I am 


~a failure ” : 


Now the high spot oe Red’s sales talk had been: “ And in cecal 
box there are four special creamy, dreamy, soft-centre candies that just — 
melt in your mouth”. Refreshed by his cry, Red felt hungrier than 
ever. So he opened one of the boxes and tried a dreamy, creamy soft 
centre. Then another. “ Then ”, said Red, “I has some sort of black-out — 
—due to fatigue and strain, I guess. I am blacked out some considerable ~ 
time for when I come round I find all the soft centres in all the boxes — 
are gone”. Then Red began to cry all over again. He was not only a a 
failure he was a crook. “ There is only one thing I can do and I does it ” 
said Red. “The next day I draw out all my savings and it is just 
enough to cover the cost of my stock. I goes into the boss and I tell Be 
him my stock is all gone and I give him the money. “Red”, says the — 
boss, “the minute I see you I say to myself ‘ That boy is a ‘natural - 
salesman’. And I never make a mistake. As from now you are a star 
salesman—on a salary. You are the youngest — 
star salesman I ever appoint ”. 

‘This story was a favourite of our chef, ; 
Fritz. Red told it to him in such slangy local — 
German that I could follow only bits of it, but 
s had Fritz more or less rolling on the kitchen 7 

oor. ~ . 

‘Red used to rake a~show of - Aiscossing 
the day’s menu with Fritz, who was glad to 
accept the challenge of the most complicated — 
dishes. Fritz had been cook to a general at one 
stage of his army service, and on more than 
one occasion had cooked for the great Hermann ~ 
_. Goring. One night Red said to Fritz that he ~ 
wanted a breakfast exactly like he used to cook 
for Goring. Next morning Fritz brought in a 
- small black coffee and one thin slice of rae 
2 ‘toast—and ran for itl ee 

t as 
_ WILD GOATS : . ao 

‘For several years now I have made a study 
of the wild goats of the British Isles’, ex-— 
plained HENRY TEGNER in ‘The North-~ 
countryman’. ‘ The original antecedent of the 
domesticated British goat was the Persian wild — 
goat. The earliest remains of British goats 
found in this country are those discovered 
during excavations in the ancient settlements — 

- of the Neolithic period. © 

‘It is interesting, from a natural history aspect, that the long, © 
sweeping horns of the male wild goats which frequent the Northum- 
brian countryside today resemble, in a remarkable manner, the horns 
of the Persian ibex, which is a true wild goat. This is a good Sy 
example of true reversion to type. I was recently given a fine pair of 
horns from a wild Cheviot male. I took these into the Hancock 
Museum in Newcastle upon Tyne, to compare them with the horns 
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of a Spanish ibex. I doubt whether the layman could have distin- 


guished the difference, although a zoologist maeet have. been Se 
to do so. & 
‘ The present wild goat of Britain Shae adopted ‘truly wild habits. aS 
master billy will take control of a herd to oust by fighting any — 
contending male. The rut takes place in October and November. At 
this time the males fight furiously and death is not ang unusual re- — 
sult of such courting battles. The period of gestation of the ae 
approximates five months, and the kids are born in February and 
March. That many live through the severe winter at this period is an 
indication of the rule that in a natural state only the strongest can 
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‘I was recently able to examine a “young wild goat in the Coll 
Valley which had been picked up by a shepherd. The dam of this kid 
had died. The kid had been brought up on the farm by a pure-white ie 
domestic nanny goat. It had an immensely long, thick coat with an 
underlining of sheep-like - wool, an obvious natural provision agai1 
the severe weather. It was in strange —— to the sleck, ou CO 
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of its domesticated footers. - 
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r ARY QUEEN OF SCOTS was executed on February 8, 
1587. Of all the acts of Queen Elizabeth I this is the one 
om Y, that people have found most difficult to excuse. In her own 


_ and Protestantism, the reaction of the Catholic world was much like 
_ that of our own times to the foulest of Hitler’s deeds. Parisians, we are 
told, were insane with sorrow and rage; and this final excess of the 
@ English Jezebel set off a train of ; : 
events in that country which was to "~ 
_ lead to the murder of the last Valois 
_ King, Henry III. In Scotland, where ~ 
_ the people were Protestant, national 


__ Sensitiveness roused Edinburgh citi- 
zens to paroxysms of anger on behalf 
_ of a Queen whom they had once 
_ wanted to hang as a whore; and even 
_ today there are Scots who bear a 
- grudge against Sassenachs for the 
_ execution. Among German-speaking 
peoples, for close on two centuries, 


% Mary’s tragedy became a subject of — 
_ Catholic propaganda drama, and then» 


F 


of folk drama. In contrast, English 
_ Protestants at the time were over- 
_ joyed; but as old passions gave way 
- to religious toleration and humane - 
_ feeling it became a blot on the fame 
of a great sovereign. Queen Victoria 
could neither understand nor forgive; 
and the outburst of a bishop, some _ 
four years ago, with the correspond- 
ence it provoked in the popular press, 
is a sign that the subject remains a 
- live controversy in our folk memory. 
It is therefore not a mere academic 
exercise to examine the part played by 
- Queen Elizabeth in Mary’s execution. 
_ The time has arrived to venture on 
this because we now have new evi- 
dence and can hope to discover what 
really happened. As we shall see, 
parliament played a leading part in 
“the drama, and we know a great deal 
. more about that. Again, the British 
Museum has recently acquired the 
papers of Robert Beale, the official, 
who took the warrant for Mary’s 
execution to Fotheringay, and among 
them are private notes of crucial 
 imterest. Finally, there exists a copy 
_ of a coded, or it might be better termed a ‘scrambled’, letter of 


ie lo 


Burghley’s which—as Burghley intended, for strangers’-eyes—has | 


__ hitherto seemed meaningless. Decoded, it turns out to be one of the most 

_ curious documents in our history, invaluable for our purpose. — 

_ To interpret Queen Elizabeth’s behaviour we must begin our story 

_ back in 1572} when parliament met to deal with an earlier plot—the 
_ Ridolfi Plot—the purposes of which were to stir up a Catholic insurrec- 
tion with military aid from abroad, release the imprisoned Mary and 
__ marry her to the Duke of Norfolk, restore Catholicism in England and 
_ depose or kill Elizabeth. On that occasion Council and parliament had 
pressed saenies and stubbornly for Mary’s instant attainder. and 
execution; but Elizabeth forbade them to proceed with the bill of 
 attainder, and, after permitting them, as a pis aller, to frame a bill 
_ depriving her of any claim to the succession to the English throne, 


question that in 1572 Elizabeth, and Elizabeth alone, saved Mary 
3 the wrath of the English nation. 


- 
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age, when there was a cold war raging between Catholicism — 


An eye-witness sketch of the trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 
Fotheringay Castle, October 14 and 15, 1586. The prisoner is seated 
(back, right). On the left are the earls; on the right, the barons. Other 
members of the Commission for the trial are in the foreground (seated) 


_ spread dismay by vetoing it at the end of the session. There can be no 
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In the years that followed, Mary remained a captive in England, at 


Catholics—both abroad and at home—continued to centre their hopes 
and their plots on her, and Protestant nerves became more and more 
worn by the dread of her succeeding to the throne should Elizabeth die 
or be murdered. In the fifteen-eighties events moved to a crisis with 
the illegal and increasing activity of Catholic missionaries, undermining 
the ideological unity of the nation, and with the plan, devised by 

; s international Catholicism and known 
as the Enterprise of England, to in- 
vade the country and overthrow the 
regime. Then, in July 1584, came the 
murder of Protestant Europe’s second 
hero, William the Silent. 


with horror and rage. They believed 
that their own Queen would be the 
next victim; that the powers of dark-— 
ness were arrayed against them—vil- 
lainy without limit or scruple. Such 
was the alarm, the understandable 
alarm, that, immediately after William 
the Silent’s death, the Queen’s prin- 
cipal Councillors devised what was 
known as the Bond of Association, a 
voluntary association binding its signa- 
tories to mete out lynch law to anyone 
in whose favour an attempt should be 
made against Elizabeth’s life or 
throne. Though .nameless, all knew 
that Mary Queen of Scots was the 
person aimed at. In the several drafts 
of this document we can see how its 
framers, Burghley and Walsingham, 


cies, were driven by the stark, pre- 
posterous facts of the situation to 
imitate the utterly ruthless methods of 
their enemies. However, when parlia- 
ment met a few months‘ later to give 
statutory recognition to the Associa- 
tion, the Queen herself intervened in 
the proceedings and, in face of much 
opposition, modified the Bond to 
ensure, among other things, that there 
would be a formal trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots before anyone would 
be authorised to slay her. 

Then, in the summer of 1586, came 
the discovery of the Babington plot, 
with its plan to murder Elizabeth and 
free Mary. The conspirators were taken and hanged as traitors, while 
Mary herself was tried under the Act of 1585 and found guilty. I do 
not think that any dispassionate historian today can question the truth 
of the verdict, though, of course, it remains a moot point whether a 
foreign sovereign was amenable to English law. For English statesmen 
it was the year 1572 over again, with the hazards incalculably greater; 
and it is evident that the dominant question in their minds was whether 
on this, unlike the last, occasion they could bring their Sovereign to 
consent to Mary’s execution. It was they who insisted on the immediate 
summoning of a parliament, in’ order to exert the utmost pressure on 
their mistress. 

Parliament met on October 29, 1586, on the conclusion of Mary’s 
trial, the judgement in which had still to be made public by proclama- 
tion. Fortunately, we are now able to reconstruct the proceedings of that 
parliament in striking detail. Virtually no other business was dealt with 
than ‘ the great cause’, and a grand committee of Lords and Commons 
directed the activities of both Houses. In 1572 there had been two 
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This last event filled Elizabethans — 


starting with respect for legal decen- © 


it must, she said, be by deeds, not 
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moderating voices in the House of Commons. Now there was none. 
‘The drama proceeds like a Greek tragedy with a fatal chorus incessantly 
chanting ‘ Mary must die’. As one ardent speaker declared : 

The issue then is that we be all joint suitors to her Majesty that 
Jezebel may live no longer to persecute the prophets of God; that so 
the land may be purged, the wrath of God pacified, and her Majesty’s 
days prolonged in peace to the comfort of us and our posterity. 

The leader of the House, Sir Christopher Hatton, summed up his own 
speech in these words: ‘ Ne pereat Israel, pereat Absalom’; Absalom 
must perish, lest Israel perish. : 

On November 12 a deputation from both Houses had audience with 
Elizabeth. They came with a cogent petition demanding proclamation 
of the sentence against Mary, followed’ by her. execution; and there 
were speeches by the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker to reinforce it. 
In reply, the Queen made a long and moving speech, evidently extem- 
pore: its burden: ‘If this cup can be 
taken from me’. She followed. up with 
‘a message to both Houses, declaring 
her desire to avoid taking Mary’s 
blood and enjoining them to consider 
whether there was any other way by 
which her own and the state’s safety 
might be preserved. 

This message started the second 
phase of parliament’s’ proceedings. 
The joint committee met again and 
drew up an answer, reviewing every 
conceivable device for securing the 
safety of Queen and realm, short of 
putting Mary to death. They pro- 
nounced them futile and asked again 
for speedy execution. On November 
24 there was another audience to 
deliver their answer, and the Queen 
made a second speech, more moving, 
with its introspective character, than 
the first. She described it as an 
* answer-answerless ’; and so it was. 
If she were to yield to their demand, 


words: to declare that she would 
execute Mary might provoke some 
fanatic to a quick and desperate 
attempt on her life. 

However, the truth is that Eliza- 
beth still remained a prey to doubt 
and indecision. At this particular 
moment she was not even prepared 


to take the preliminary step of pro- The entry, preparation, and execution of Mary Queen of Scots at alliances. 
Fotheringay Castle, February 8, 1587 


claiming the sentence against Mary. 
She intended to prorogue the parlia- 
ment next morning, having yielded nothing. Lord Burghley wrote a 
despairing letter to Secretary Davison. He feared a repetition of 1572: 
paralysis, and victory for the Queen’s doubts. That night, in the small 
hours—when reflection often worried her and resolution faltered— 
Elizabeth veered round to the extent of ordering the sentence against 
Mary to be proclaimed. Parliament was then prorogued until February 
15, giving her ten and a half weeks in which to do one of two things: 
put Mary to death, or dissolve a parliament she would not dare to face 
again. - 

Elizabeth now had to expose herself to a barrage of protest and 
argument from the ambassadors of France and Scotland, sent to inter- 
cede for Mary’s life. Councillors fretted at the delay, but her insistence 
on suffering the prolonged ordeal was wise, for, in face of the danger 
from Spain, it was expedient, if not vital, to maintain her league with 
Scotland and friendship with France. On January 10 she put an end 
to the audiences and was left to make the most distressing decision of 
her life. Her Councillors were exerting the utmost pressure one way, 
while her own strong instinct lay the other way. A characteristic habit 
of hers was to avoid decisions while in doubt; and Burghley tells us 
that her Councillors at this time were continually dismissed with no 
o*her exnlanation than that the deed was utterly repugnant to her mind 
and against her natural disposition. 

Had interminable drift been possible, the odds are that she would 
have continued to do nothing until the tension eased; and then the 


_and in fact a new plot came to light, born maybe of panic, or maybe 


JANUARY 24 1957 
story would have been like that of 1572, followed in time by a new plot 
or else her own murder. We cannot doubt that she was as much alive — 


to this danger as her statesmen were. But the crisis did not permit drift. 
Everyone expected a desperate attempt to be made on the Queen’s life; 


< 
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invented to frighten the Queen into action. At the end of January the - 
country was swept by a wave of hysteria, with rumour and alarm every- 
where. Inaction had become intolerable, and on February 1 Elizabeth 
signed Mary’s death warrant, brought to her by the recently appointed _ 
Secretary, William Davison. 3 
What instructions Davison received then and during the next day or 
two were diversely described by the two parties. Davison vehemently 
denied the Queen’s subsequent assertion that he had been commanded 
not to let the warrant out of his custody without express authority. 
It may well be that posterity has too readily accepted his story as 
against the Queen’s, for, after all, 
during those days of acute alarm there 
was substantial reason to have the 
warrant signed and sealed, ‘ready for 
instant use. However this be, after the 
signing of the warrant, Davison went 
to Burghley to tell him the news, and 
next day, when the Queen said some- 
thing that suggested she was hesitat- 
ing and made him fear that he might 
find himself the scapegoat for either 
action or inaction, he again went to 
Burghley. Thereupon, all the Coun- 
cillors then in attendance, knowing - 
their Queen’s indecisions, took charge 
of the warrant, and, assuming respon- 
sibility, despatched it to Fotheringay, 
in the reliable custody of the puritan 
Clerk of the Council, Robert Beale. 
There, in the morning of February 8, 
with all the harrowing formalities of 
such an occasion, Mary was executed 
by the public executioner. . 
Elizabeth’s subsequent actions—her 
protestation of innocence to the 
Scottish and French kings, her 
assertion that Davison exceeded his 
instructions, and her prosecution of 
him in the Star Chamber, where he 
was sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Tower and a heavy fine—we must 
admit could all be explained as diplo- 
matic face-saving to preserve foreign 
After all, Catherine de 
Medici had been reduced to the same 
sorry pretence at the time of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. I myself was once inclined to take this 
view; but now we have evidence that requires another interpretation. — 
I have little doubt that, left to herself, Elizabeth would not have 
put Mary to death. However, both the external and internal dangers 
to the state were immensely greater in 1586 than in 1572, and. the 
determination of statesmen, parliament, and people correspondingly 
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‘strengthened. The Queen fought against facts as long as she could; and 


when at last she realised that Mary must die, she turned despairingly 
to an alternative method of death. 
That alternative was murder. Here it behoves us to adjust our minds 
to what may seem a strange scale of moral values. Sixteenth-century 
political theory—especially that of the great Protestant reformers— ~ 
laid particular emphasis on the immunity of princes from accountability 
to anyone save God. This was the thought that troubled Queen Eliza- 
beth most profoundly—more profoundly than pity: the sacrilege of _ 
subjecting an anointed Queen to public execution. After the tragedy, » 
the reaction of court circles abroad was the same: better to have 
poisoned Mary or choked her with a pillow, they declared. Henry II 
of France put the principle clearly in a letter to Jarftes VI: ee 
The Queen of England has offended all the sovereign princes and 
kings in the world, subjecting a-sovereign Queen to that from which _ 
God has by special privilege exempted kings, who cannot be ona 
except by Him. > ae wee aaa 
From such infamy Elizabeth had shrunk: ‘that she, of all Chr 


~ 
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ar ee a; not ae fee Peale ‘There were e those aban Elizabeth 
who counselled her-to have Mary murdered. Robert Beale mentions 
_ the Earl of Leicester as the principal advocate. He associates the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, John Whitgift, with the plan, and also James VI’s 
_ ambassador. They had a man prepared to do the deed: one Wingfield. 
‘Fi We must also remember that the many, many thousands who had signed 
the Bond of Association i in 1584 had all bound themselves, by the most 
> solemn oath, in these very circumstances to lynch Mary. : 
Ee: In the weeks -of delay between the proclamation of the sentence 
against Mary and the signing of the death warrant, it may well be 
*S that Elizabeth had expected someone to solve her problem by fulfilling 
his oath under the Bond. Certainly it is clear that, as Davison was 
a leaving her presence with the warrant, she suddenly clutched at the 
-murder-plan as a last desperate expedient to escape a worse horror; 
_ and during those few fatal last days, her inclination turned increasingly 
to this alternative. She ordered Davison and Walsingham to write to 
Mary’ s custodians to urge it on them. We possess their shocked reply; 
and its sentiments, being more akin to our own, have. enhanced their 
: reputation and damaged Elizabeth’s. 


Our new evidence reveals that, when Beale took the warrant to 


: Fotheringay, the noblemen and gentlemen in charge there held a con- 
_ ference to decide between murder and execution, They considered the 
_ precedents of Edward II and Richard II, and, on their own authority 

_—though they knew the Queen’ S preference—tejected murder. An 


astounding arrogation of Sovereign prerogative rights! We can only ~ 
conclude that Councillors in London were equally aware that they were. 
_ exceeding their authority. Colloquially speaking, they had put a fast — 
one across their mistress. Of course they were patriotic; and of course - 


they were right. — 
For Elizabeth, the strain of those eight dave must have been wolenigh 
; insupportable. She surely realised that Mary’s death was in train. She 
may; indeed, have been uncertain how it was to be accomplished, 
- though there can be little doubt that she hoped for murder. When she 
_ learned what had happened, all the confusion of her mind cleared. 
_ One thought dominated her: the infamy and sacrilege of subjecting 
-an anointed Queen to public execution. Now she knew that her own 
_ deep-seated instinct had been right, her Councillors wrong. But it was 
- too late. Prostrate with grief and anger, she turned on the small group 
Ge fang responsible and in Ratgeonins fury heaped the whole blame 


‘ 
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on them. Her anger was undoubt 
_ playing—or rather, preposterously. verplaying—her part in a diplo- | 
matic farce. In a private letter, her Councillors had to beg her not to — 
undermine her health through lack of food and sleep. But the conclusive. 


uine. ‘She was not an mn actress, 


evidence on this point is that coded letter of Burghley’s. 


Quite understandably, Secretary Davison was the principal siete : 


of the Queen’s wrath; after him, Burghley. She would not admit 
Burghley to her presence and refused even to receive letters from him. 
It was in this predicament that the coded letter was written—to some 
unnamed correspondent, who was asked to return it. The Queen, 
reported Burghley, was threatening to hang Davison, without trial, by 


_virtue of her prerogative; and, on consulting Justice Anderson, had — 


been told by that timid man that she could do so, since her preroga- 


‘tive was absolute. When one of her Councillors, Lord Buckhurst, bluntly 


said that she could not hang a man against her laws, she rounded 
on him, cited Justice Anderson’s opinion, and later declared her inten- 
tion to consult the other judges on the matter. Burghley begged his 
correspondent to give secret warning to these judges, lest timidity should 
lead them also to support the prerogative and betray the rule of law, 
with lamentable consequences. Surely, we must consider this one of the 
strangest documents in English history. 

In the long run, prudence usually quenched Elizabeth’s tantrums. 
Moreover, on this occasion, though her Councillors remained cowed for 
a considerable time, they and others were ready to revolt rather, than 


- acquiesce in extreme measures against Davison. Burghley remained in 
disgrace for two months. Then, time and reason formed their healing. 


skin over the wound. After all, Elizabeth’s Councillors had, for once, 
proved wiser than the Queen. ‘ Mortui non mordent ’—the dead do not 
bite—they had said; and Hatton’s remark, that Absolom must die lest 


Israel perish, also was wise. How apt his parallel would prove, he could . 


not have imagined. 

‘Some inspired dramatist should re-write Schiller’s Maria Stuart. The 
truth provides so much better material than his or anyone else’s fancy. 
Queen Elizabeth emerges from this tragedy, if not heroically, at any 
rate with humanity; and with our respect; though when this new version 
of events seeps down into our text-books and it is there stated that 
Elizabeth would have preferred to murder rather than execute Mary, 
such has been the change in our scale of moral values that her fame may 
be more cruelly blotted than ever. She foresaw the inquest of posterity. 
‘We princes’, she told parliament, “are set on stages in the sight and 
view of all the world. The eyes of many behold our actions. A spot 


is soon spied in our garments, a blemish quickly noted in our doings”. — 


—Third Programme 


Karl Marx and the Gee sanist Manifesto — 


By MAURICE CRANSTON 


T outa be Deintatis agreed, I think, that the most t influential poli- 

- tical manifesto that has been published in modern times has been 
the Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. It 

was written originally in Germaneand printed for the first time in 
London in January 1848. The first English translation appeared two 
years later and by the end of the century it had come out in all the 
more important European languages. Engels wrote a special preface for 
several of these editions. In one which was dated 1872 he admitted that 


_ the text was by that time out of date in one or two minor points, but 


he added: ‘The Manifesto has becbme an historical document, which 
we have no longer any right to alter’. 

These are not, perhaps, modest words; but I think Engels was wholly 
justified in using them. One cannot help ‘wondering what he would have 
said if he had lived to read the Manifesto through again in 1957. For 
the points that seem most doubtful after more than a century of inter- 
vening history are no longer the minor but the major ones: above 
all, what Engels himself described as the ‘basic thought of the Mani- 

festo : *_the idea that all history is essentially economic history; that all 
- intellectual, social, and political changes can be explained as conse- 
quences of changes in material-production; and that the class struggles 

Thich have determined the past of mankind will determine the future 

~ until all classes have been eliminated. 

Engels was an honest and generous man. He never Saeed to have 


é 


had more than a secondary share in the writing of the Communist Mani- 
festo; and the ‘ basic thought’ of it was, he said, originated ‘ solely and 


exclusively ’ by Marx. For this reason, I hope I may be forgiven if I 


speak, for brevity’s sake, of Marx alone as the author of the Communist 
Manifesto, when sometimes I ought strictly to speak of ‘Marx and 
Engels ’. 

It was claimed for Marx that he had done for history what Darwin 
had done for biology. Marx himself might have put it differently. Marx 
believed he had turned history into a science, a science with laws of its 
own, according to which it was possible to explain both the past and the 
future. What is more, Marx himself applied the laws he believed he 
had discovered. He was bold enough to predict. I say ‘bold enough’ 
because it is obvious that someone who tells us what is going to happen 
runs the risk of having his words falsified by events. Time is the test 
of the man who ventures to pronounce about the future. In the realm 
of pure science, Halley, for example, and Einstein ventured to predict, 
and their predictions coming true vindicated their theories. If their pre- 
dictions had. not come true, their theories would have been discarded as 
worthless and their names would soon have been forgotten. 

Marx, unlike Einstein and Halley, did not put a date on his pre- 
dictions; and thus to some extent he guarded them; but even so we are 
already far enough advanced into what was in Marx’s time the future 
to judge the truth of what he said was going to happen. It might perhaps 
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be possible to reformulate his predictions in 
terms so vague and generalised that their 
truth could not be judged. One might, for 
example, reduce Marx’s central prediction to 
the statement that the proletariat would even- 
tually seize power from the bourgeoisie; 
which is something we could not as yet begin 
to verify and could therefore go on believing 
if we wanted to believe it. 

But Marx did not talk like this. He spoke 
much more precisely. To begin with, he said, 
the condition of the working class would grow 
worse and worse in all advancing capitalist 
countries. Secondly, he said, the communist 
revolution would come first in the most ad- 
vanced of those capitalist countries. Thirdly, 
he said, that after the communist revolution 
the state would wither away. In the first two 
cases time has proved that Marx was plainly 
and unequivocably wrong. Far from the con- 
dition of the workers growing worse and worse 
in capitalist countries, their condition has 
grown progressively better. In several coun- 
tries, including our own, those conditions have 
improved almost beyond recognition. On the 
second point, the communist revolution, far 
from coming first in the most advanced capi- 
talist countries, came first in countries which 
had barely passed from feudalism to the most 
primitive form of capitalism: Russia and 
China. Czechoslovakia, admittedly, was an 
advanced capitalist society; but let us’ not 
pretend that there was ever a communist 
revolution, in Marx’s sense, in Czechoslovakia; there was only a coup 
d’état engineered by a foreign power. 

As for the third of the three predictions—that after the revolution the 
state will wither away—it seems that Marx himself was far from clear. 
All he has to say about the state is, in fact, riddled with contradictions. 
On the one hand he says that the state is necessarily an instrument of 
class oppression, and that there will thus be no place for a state in a 
socialist society which is, by definition, classless. On the other hand he 
writes of the state as an instrument of class liberation. The socialist pro- 
gramme put forward in the Communist Manifesto is a programme of 
state socialism. Marx associates political freedom with laissez-faire 
economy, and rejects it as a bourgeois myth. Every one of the items in 
his socialist programme—nationalisation of land, confiscation of the 
instruments of production, government control of banks and transport, 
compulsory labour and free public education entails not the diminution 
of the state but the enlargement of the state; and not just the tem- 
porary enlargement but its permanent enlargement. Certainly nothing 
about the communist societies which exist in the world today is more 
conspicuous than the magnitude of government power. Indeed the 
prospect of them gives a distinctly ironical edge to the Marxist predic- 
tion that the state under communism will ‘ wither away’; but, on the 
other hand, their totalitarian character is fully in line with the alterna- 
tive, and conflicting, but equally Marxist prediction that the communist 
state will seize control of almost everything. - 

On the whole, then, it seems to me fair to say that at any rate a 
greater part of Marx’s set of predictions is either false or equivocal. 
By scientific standards, the science he claimed to have made of history 
is not scientific. His laws for discerning the future are clearly not 
reliable laws, if they are laws at all. And there one comes to the root 
of the matter; to the source of what is really wrong with Marx. His 
laws are not laws. His science of history is not science, because his 
predictions are not predictions: they are prophecies. The Communist 
Manifesto is not a scientific work at all but a prophetic one, an evangelis- 
tic tract. A scientific prediction—Halley’s prediction of the comet, for 
example—says that something will happen. It does not urge the reader 
to make something happen. There is no need. For if a thing is going 
to happen there is no occasion to urge anyone to make it happen. 
But a prophecy is different. The prophet commonly urges men to 
act, either to bring about the joyful consummation he envisages or 


‘to escape the direful retribution he foresees. The visions of the prophet 


affect the reader as promises and threats; they influence his conduct and 
serve to shape the future. 


Karl Marx (1818-1883) 
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- Marx is certainly not content to say that 
‘the revolution of the ‘proletariat and the class- _ 
less society are coming. He calls on the pro- 
letariat to revolt and create a classless society. 
At the end of the Communist Manifesto come 
those famous words ‘ Workers of the world, 
unite! ’ Plainly this is not a prediction. It is 
a call to action, a clarion cry. This emotional 
tone of the Communist Manifesto, this fer- 
vour, this most unscientific passion, prompts 
the question: why, if Marx believed the revo- 
lution to be inevitable, did he feel it was 
necessary to agitate for its promotion? 

‘Marx anticipated this objection, and gave 
a fairly simple answer. He wrote as he did, 
he said, to hasten the revolution, to ‘ shorten 
the birth pangs’ 
a ‘fairly simple’ answer because it is not an 
altogether simple one. Why should Marx, if 
he was a detached scientific observer of 
history, wish to hasten the revolution? Here 
again the only answer is that he was not a 
detached scientific observer, but a man who 
longed for the coming of communism as one 
longing for the New Jerusalem or the pro- 
mised land. Marx, in a word, was a utopian 
moralist poorly disguised as a scientist. In 
saying he was a moralist, I do not want any- 
one to think I am condemning him. On the 
contrary, the chief claim of Marx to our 
sympathy lies in just this: that he was a 
moralist. It was partly the fact that he lived 
in the nineteenth century, in an age when 
there were so many bogus moralists about, so many sanctimonious prigs 
and pharisees and humbugs preaching to the public, that Marx was 
anxious not to be a moralist. One can respect his feeling, but respect it 
just because his very scruple was itself a moral scruple. 

One of the most vigorous of Marx’s present-day critics, Professor 
Popper, has described him as being, despite his many errors, a_great 
humanitarian: he has spoken of Marx’s ‘burning desire to help the 
oppressed’, his open-mindedness and sincerity. I will admit I find 
Marx a less sympathetic personality that Mr. Popper does. But I am 
sure Mr. Popper is right in calling Marx a humanitarian. Marx lived 
at a time when the condition of the industrial proletariat—especially 
in England—was more wretched than it had ever been. Many of the 
self-styled Victorian philanthropists were unmoved by those sufferings. 
Some, being stirred, felt that they had done their duty by occasional 
charitable gifts. Others subdued their consciences by referring to the 
economic doctrine of Malthus, according to which the misery of the 
very poor is in principle incurable. For many, Malthusian teaching 
served simply to dress up misanthropy as economic science. Marx did 
exactly the opposite of this: he dressed up humanitarianism as economic 
science, Malthus enabled men to dissimulate their selfishness; Marx 
enabled them’ to dissimulate their moral earnestness. 

It is here that we may find the answer to one of the mysteries about 
communism today. Why, in spite of the fact that Marx’s theory proved 
in so many -ways false, in spite of all the unspeakable crimes that have: 
been committed in its name in the past forty years, does communism 


still appeal to so many intelligent and honest men? I believe that people . 


are drawn to communism not by what Marx said, but by what—without 
admitting it, perhaps—they discern behind the things Marx said. They, 
too, feel the humane impulses that he felt; they also fancy, as he did, 
that in a scientific age the only acceptable approach to everything is 
the scientific approach. They follow Marx because they want morality 
disguised as science. 

There is, however, one great difference between Marx and the modern 
Marxist. The mistakes in Marx’s writings had not then been pointed 
out in Marx’s lifetime. Marx did not deliberately shut his eyes to 
them. The modern communist does. The greatest vice of communists . 
today is self-deception. They refuse to see logical connections and — 
logical distinctions: or to follow any argument, however simple, of | 
which the rational conclusion is unacceptable to them. That i is why i it is 
so seldom possible to argue with them. 


My own copy of the Communist Manifesto is one of millions dis- 
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communists throughout the world not just as ‘ an historical document ’, 
as Engels called it, but as holy writ. I have suggested that Engels, if 
he were alive today, might read the manifesto differently, and critically. 
I believe that Marx, were he alive, would read it still more critically. 
When Marx said—with what precise intention one cannot tell—that 
he was not a Marxist, he at least proclaimed himself a dissenter. Reading 
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him in the special circumstances of today, when the monolithic power 
of communism is beginning to disintegrate, one cannot believe that 
Marx himself would have been in the ranks of the conformists. Yet he 
cannot escape the responsibility of having made the monolithic power 
of communism possible, by teaching men to be scornful of freedom 


and to accept the idea of a totalitarian state as an instrument of socialism. . 


—North of England Home Service 


Remembering Gerard Manley Hopkins 


By LANCE SIEVEKING 


NEVER met Gerard Manley Hopkins in the flesh, but he was 
such a real and, in a way, living figure in my family that he has 
always been to me indistinguishable from someone I used to know. 
I was born in 1896, when Hopkins had been dead for seven years. 

My grandparents were his Uncle George and Aunt Maria. I remember 
him through my mother’s memory, and so close was the sympathy 
between our minds that it is like a memory at first hand. 


Her cousin Gerard used often to come and stay at my grandfather’s 


beautiful Georgian house at Epsom, in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. He was the favourite nephew, and there is little doubt that 
those happy visits were important in his formative years. My grand- 
father, who had been a judge in the East India Company, took up photo- 
graphy in 1849, not long after it was invented, made his own camera 
(with the exception of the lens) and his own plates, which he had to 
put into the camera wet. He took a great many portraits of his family, 
among which I have lately found several of his nephew, Gerard Manley, 
and a great many of my mother as a little girl taken at the time when 
she first began to know and delight in her beautiful cousin. 

For he was beautiful as a boy, though meeting him as a man this 
might have been difficult to guess. However, as one looks at those 
photographs of him in his early teens it is easy to understand the 
response he awakened in my mother. He was so gracious, so graceful, 
warm, kind, and full of fun. Not boisterous fun, but gentle, quiet, and 


witty. His face was extraordinarily refined (to use a much-mangled ° 


word), but, though he did not care for games such as cricket, no other 
boy called him a ‘muff’. Like many other quiet, introspective boys 
he had plenty of courage_and a good nerve. 
He used to climb very tall trees, swinging 
himself up with a lithe certainty that any boy 
would envy. Sometimes he stayed balanced on 
the topmost branch for hours, gazing at the 
sky and the surrounding country in a happy 
trance. Sometimes in summer, when he was 
nowhere to be found, my mother would call 
among the trees in the old Epsom garden, 
wondering from which of them he would 
appear sliding down. 

The thing that struck her most was the 
goodness that emanated from him. Both as a 
boy and as a man this was the strongest im- 
pression he made on everyone who knew him, 
and no doubt was one of the chief factors that 
finally reconciled his firmly Protestant family 
to his conversion when he became a Roman 
Catholic. My mother said that, often, when 
she thought of him she was immediately 
reminded of the statement, ‘ Blessed are the. 
pure in heart, for they shall see God’. She 
had no doubt at all that her cousin Gerard 
had seen God. 

Looking at photographs of him as a boy, it 
is not difficult to connect some of those 
curious idiosyncrasies of his with the direction 
his invention was later to take. He used to 
pay particular attention to any bird whose 
song was of a persistent and repetitive nature, 
and birds were more plentiful in the Surrey 
of those days, more plentiful and more 
various. One can see the boy listening, his 


Gerard Manley Hopkins at the age of twelve: a photo- 
graph taken by his uncle, Judge George Giberne 


eyes half-closed, his head on one side, as the bird repeated its little 
song, with a sudden interruption, and an odd break in the rhythm. 

I cannot speak learnedly of sprung rhythm, running rhythm, of 
stresses, rocking feet, reversed feet, counterpoint rhythm, trochees, 
dactyls, and so on, but I think that those birds to which Gerard 
Manley Hopkins used to listen may have given him an idea, or added 
to and clarified an idea already stirring in his mind. 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Fal- 
con, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and 
striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the 
hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind, My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


As well as listening to birds he also used to arrange stones and twigs 
in rows and patterns with infinite care, my mother—his little cousin 
Isabel—standing silently looking on. Now and then he would look up 
and smile—a smile she could remember clearly seventy years later. 

My mother, like many girls of her generation and those before her, 
was educated by governesses and tutors and was familiar with French 
and classic literature as well as English; and she used to read her 
cousin’s early verses with tremendous interest. When, many years later, 
long after his death, his poems were published 
for the first time, it was an extraordinary 
experience for her to open the book and, after 
such an immense interval of silence, to hear 
his voice again. 

When, in 1918, this first volume of his 
poems was published for the first time, it 
caused a sensation, the echoes of which are 
still in our ears. The poems were edited with 
notes by Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate; 
edited, one is bound to add, in a way that 
came in for some criticism when later the 
original manuscripts were examined by other 
men of letters. Bridges suppressed some of 
the accents and stress marks. Could it be that 
he had not altogether understood all that 
Hopkins was after in some of his original and 
entirely successful experiments in poetic 
technique? Be that as it may, and in spite of 
the fact that the first world war had only that 
moment ended, the explosion caused in the 
literary world by this astonishing collection 
of poems was greater than the biggest bang 
made by the guns. Their explosion was the 
noise of death. The poems of Hopkins were 
the explosion of life. Since that day nearly 
forty years ago, he has come to be regarded 
by some as one of the most important poets 
of the last hundred years, not only for the 
beauty and marvellous originality of his 
poems but for the immense and lasting in- 
fluence he has had on his successors and 
English poetry as a whole. 


7 My he nile fae ae ae 
_ an important part in Gerard’s early lif 
_ painter. She and her nephew often : 
woods and lanes round Epsom and Cr sydon, both of which in thee 
days were small country towns. I have a number of her sketchbooks 
filled with drawings in pen and ink, silverpoint, or water-colour. Some 
_ of them are startlingly like those of "Gerard Manley that have survived. 
_ And Gerard said that the photographs of my grandfather, his uncle, 
_ Judge George Giberne—his architectural photographs—helped him in 
_ his study of Gothic architecture. 
_ Besides my grandmother, Gerard had another aunt, also named 
_ Maria. This was my grandfather’s sister, Maria Rosina Giberne, 
formerly de Gibérne, or Sister Maria Pia as she was called when she 
became a Roman Catholic nun. She, too, used to stay at her brother’s 
house at Epsom. She was a very beautiful woman with a wild, 
passionate nature, and certainly the kind of person who could not fail 
=< to have some sort of effect on those with whom she came in contact, 
rea including a young nephew. My mother meant to ask Gerard if this 
: aunt had in any way influenced him towards Rome. There may be an 
answer in one of his letters to her which I have not yet sorted out. 
Early in her life Maria Rosina had fallen in love with John Henry 
tees: Newman (later Cardinal Newman) and this led to her conversion. It 


appealing direct to Newman about his reception into the Roman 
Church. At all events, Newman knew that Sister Maria Pia was a 
relation of Gerard’s, as he mentions her in a letter to him dated 
September 26, 1870. 
~The ramifications of genealogy can take up a lot of time and be a 
great bore, but occasionally a glance can produce a nice little curiosity 
which may have some significance—or may not. Robert Smith, one of 
the great-grandparents of Gerard Manley, was a brother of the 
celebrated Canon Sydney Smith of the Edinburgh Review. When he 
was at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, he was already renowned 
for his wit and verse. Edward Hodges, who built all the Martello towers 
round the coast of England and made a large fortune, was another of 
Gerard Manley’s great-grandparents. There is a marble bust of him 
es: ite in my garden by Edward Hodges Bailey, R.A., 1821, and he looks a 
es man of considerable strength of character. Edward Hodges Bailey 
fe was also a relation, and his magnum opus was the statue of Nelson on 
the column in Trafalgar Square. Thomas Gainsborough’s family was 


Law in Action 


N Englishman goes to Reno in the state of Nevada. He gets 
a divorce there on some ground not sufficient for divorce 


by her. He returns to England and refuses to support his first 
wife. Will ae Reno divorce be recognised as valid in England? If the 
answer is yes, it means that the first wife has lost her right of support, 
_ although she may have committed no matrimonial offence known to 
English law. If the answer is no, it means that the husband is married 
to his first wife in England and to his second wife in Nevada, and 
that the children are legitimate in Nevada but illegitimate in England. 
Some light is thrown on these difficult and important questions by the 
two recent cases of Travers v. Holley, decided in 1953, and Wood v. 
Wood,’ decided in October 1956. 
When will English courts recognise a foreign divorce? There are, 
I think, three situations in which they will do so. The first is when the 
husband is domiciled in the country where the divorce was granted. 
England and Scotland are separate countries for this purpose, and so 
is each American and Australian state. A person is ‘domiciled’ in a 
: country if he intends to make it his permanent home. He must live there 
_ and intend to stay indefinitely and not just for a temporary period. 
_ If he goes to Reno, stays there for six weeks, gets a divorce, marries 
_ another woman, and then comes home, no English court would hold 
“an _ that he was domiciled in Nevada. An English peer did this once, but he 
___—s-was sent to prison for six weeks for bigamy. 
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glance at his immediate family circle. His father, Manley 
the Hawaiian Consul-General. He wrote a history 


seems likely that she suggested to her nephew Gerard the idea of © 
the work of their poet. All of them, except Katie and Everard, seemed — 


_ Recognition of Foreign Divorces in ‘England 


By J. H. C. MORRIS 


in English law. He marries a second wife and has children — 


at I mentioned the domicile of the husband and not the donuiede of © other states. This is because the Aneee ‘constitution 
mae 3 W.L.R. 887. nd 


of the Sand 
Islands in good, straightforward English, but his volume of ' 
full of the most embarrassing doggerel. But as this was not published — 
until after Gerard’s death, there is a hope that Gerard was spared from q 
seeing it. Gerard had four brothers and three sisters, most of whom _ 
lived to great ages. His sister Millicent, who became an Anglican nun, ‘ 
was ninety-nine, and his brother Lionel died only five years ago, aged — 
ninety-eight, having survived his poet brother by sixty-one years, One 
day in 1950, he said to me with a chuckle, as we walked rapidly along — 
a lane in Haslemere: ‘I think that the Consular Service must some- — 
times regret having allowed me to retire on a full pension in 1908”. — 
Think of it, over forty years of active, eupeptic life on a pension! — 

Richard Hughes once remarked: ‘ All poets die young, whether they 
realise it or not’; so perhaps it is as well when a good poet dies — 
physically before he becomes merely an echo of his earlier self. Not — 
that Gerard Manley died young; he was forty-five. And he certainly — 
did not ‘die young’ mentally or spiritually. z 

One interesting thing was the attitude of the Hopkins family towards _ 


to have been somewhat puzzled by his posthumous leap to fame and 
the ever-increasing interest shown, as volume after volume appeared, — 
of biography, letters, notebooks, unfinished poems, commentary, and 


criticism. That Gerard’s extraordinary verses should be reckoned so ~ 


wonderfully important—well! : and their eyebrows would go gently up. _ 
Poems ought not to be spoken in a dead acoustic. I-shall never — 
forget hearing one of Gerard’s poems spoken up the echoing well of a — 
stone staircase in Bloomsbury. I wish you could have heard it. 
One day not long ago I was talking to the Irish poet, W. R. Rodgers, — 
and he told me that he had once met an old man in Trinity College, 
Dublin, who remembered passing the half-open door of Father Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ rooms on St. Stephen’s Green, on the day after his — 
death. He was surprised because a huge fire was burning in the grate, — 
and it the height of summer. He paused, and then he saw the reason. 
An old fellow, all in black, was heaping papers on the fire. I would © 


. give a lot to know exactly what was destroyed that day, June 10, 1889. 


_ —Home Service 
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the wife. Her domicile is irrelevant because in English law (unlike — 
American law) the domicile of a wife is the same as the domicile of her _ 
husband. She cannot acquire a separate domicile until the marriage is”: 
dissolved by the husband’s death or by divorce. Re 
Let us take some illustrations to see how these rules work out in- 
practice. A husband and wife are domiciled in England. The husband 
decides to emigrate to the United States and make his permanent home 


-in Florida. He leaves his wife behind in England, and then gets a 


divorce from the Florida court. This divorce will be recognised in ; 
England, because the husband was domiciled in Florida. But if we — 
reverse the facts and suppose that the wife emigrated to Florida, leaving — 
the husband in England, and that the wife gets a divorce in Florida, — 
this divorce will not be recognised in England. This is because the ~ 
husband, and therefore the wife, was domiciled (im the English sense) — rs 
in England, even though she may have been domiciled in the Ane - 
sense in Florida. nti a at 
The second case in which a foreign divorce is SEP «| in England — .= 
is this. If the divorce is obtained in a country where the husband isp 
not domiciled, but it would be recognised in the country where ph 
domiciled, then it will be recognised in England. This. rule enables ae 
great many American divorces to be recognised in England which © 
otherwise would not be r ised. In American law, a wife can have 
a separate domicile from her husband. A divorce granted in an 
state where either spouse is domiciled must be recognised 
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ni ¢ ‘our italy in ect but beibiige it would be recog- 
_ nised i in New, York where the husband is domiciled. 
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; ROA: Orinction of Domicile eae ; 
In Travers v. Holley, the Court of Appa faa to decide whether - 
‘there was a third case in which foreign divorces would be recognised 
in England—namely, if in the circumstances the English court would 
zi ave had jurisdiction to grant a divorce. When have the English courts 
__ jurisdiction to grant a divorce? Traditionally, only when the husband 
is domiciled in England when the proceedings are begun. Since the 
__wife’s domicile is the same as the husband’s, this rule works unequally 
between husband and wife. For the husband may deny his wife a 
os divorce by changing his domicile, either to a country where there is no 
__ divorce (like Italy or Southern Ireland), or to a distant country where 
___ she has not the means to follow him. To meet this injustice, parliament 


: intervened. Section 13 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, gave the 
English court jurisdiction to grant a divorce to a wife, even if the 
husband is not domiciled in England, if she has been deserted by the 


‘y - husband and the husband was domiciled in England immediately before 
the desertion. This salutary reform was found not to go far enough, 
<a and a new statute was passed in 1949.‘ This gives the English court 

jurisdiction to grant a divorce to a wife if she has been ordinarily 
resident in England for three years immediately before the divorce 
__ proceedings are begun. 

Most countries in the British Commonwealth have : a ‘ deserted wife’ 
statute similar to the English statute of 1937. But few of these statutes 
contain any provision for recognising divorces granted under similar 
. legislation elsewhere. This was a serious gap in the reform effected by 

_ the United Kingdom parliament and by legislatures in other parts of the 

Commonwealth. The question in Travers v. Holley was whether the 
courts could fill this gap. 

In that case, a husband and wife, who were domiciled in Pactind, 
emigrated to New South Wales. In 1940, the husband deserted the 
wife, and in 1943 the wife obtained a divorce in New South Wales on 
the ground of his desertion. The husband returned to England. Both 
_ parties married again. The husband’s second marriage was no more 
successful than his first. But he had no grounds for getting rid of his- 

second wife. So he conceived the following ingenious plan. He brought 

a divorce petition in England against his first wife and her second hus- 
_ band as respondent and co-respondent, alleging that they had committed 

adultery. If the New South Wales divorce was recognised in England, 

_ they were validly married and had not committed adultery: but if it 

was not recognised, then the husband could at one stroke free himself 

from both his wives. He could get a divorce from his first wife; and 

the divorce would prove that his second wife never was his wife 

because at the time when he ‘ married’ her he was a married man. The 

first wife naturally objected to this manoeuvre. She could prove that 

the husband was domiciled in New South Wales in 1940, when he 

deserted her, but she could not prove that he.was domiciled there in 
- 1943, when she got her divorce. In spite of this, the Court of Appeal 
_ recognised the New South Wales divorce and dismissed the husband’s 
petition. They did so because New South Wales has a statute, substan- 
» Cally similar to the English statute of 1937, which enables a deserted 
_ wife to petition for divorce although the husband is not domiciled in 
- New South Wales. It was only right, said the Court of Appeal, that 
is English courts Stite-ad recognise a jurisdiction which they themselves ~ 
x: 
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Piision. Making New Law 

_ This decision undoubtedly makes new law. It has already been fol- 

aoe 4 in England®. But it is not certain whether it will be followed in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, There is an earlier case* in which the 
Scottish court reached an opposite result, and a later case’ in which 

the Supreme Court of Victoria refused to follow Travers v. Holley. 
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for their parliamen ‘o fill the gap in the law, and their parliament 


- granted to deserted wives unless their husbands are domiciled re 


circumstances. They said t 


not done so. If this case is f llowed in the ‘other Australian state: 
means that English courts wil recognise Australian diverces gran 
deserted wives even though their husbands -are not domiciled in / 
tralia, but that Australian courts will not recognise English divo 


England. This is obviously an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
In England the principle of Travers v, Holley is now firmly estaba 


lished, but certain doubts remain about its scope. For instance, must the ~ 4 
foreign Statute be substantially similar te the English statute, or is it 


sufficient if, in the circumstances, the English court would have granted 
a divorce? In a case* decided in 1954, a husband and wife were domi- 


-ciled in England. In 1950 they emigrated to Florida and acquired a 
domicile there. In 1951 the husband returned to England and resumed 


his English domicile. He left his wife in Florida, but in circumstances 
which did not in law amount to desertion. In 1952 the wife obtained 
a divorce in Florida. This divorce was granted on the basis of the wife’s 


separate domicile in Florida (in the American sense) and of her resi-- 


dence there for ninety days. Mr. Justice Davies refused to recognise 
the Florida divorce as valid in England. He said that under the principle 


of Travers v. Holley, the English statute and the foreign statute must — ate 


“correspond almost exactly’. He could see no substantial similarity 
between the English statute of 1949 which requires three years’ ordinary 

residence in England by the wife, and the Florida statute which merely 

requires a residence in Florida of ninety days. 


. No one can quarrel with this decision. On the facts, it was obviously 


correct. But suppose we change the facts and assume either (1) that the 
husband was guilty of desertion when he returned to England, or (2) that 


the wife waited another year before petitioning for divorce, so that in 


fact she was ordinarily resident in Florida for three years. On either 
of these facts, the English court (if we imagine it sitting in Florida) 
would have had jurisdiction to grant the wife a divorce, in the first 
case under the Act of 1937, in the second case under the amending 


’ Act of 1949. On either of these facts, would the English court recognise 


a Florida divorce? Nobody knows the answer to this question. But I 
suggest that the divorce ought to be recognised, because the factual 
situation is really more significant than any precise correspondence 
between the ee and the foreign statute. 


Three Conditions 5 ies 


These, then, are the three cases in which English courts will recog- 
nise foreign divorces: (1) if the husband is domiciled in the foreign 
country; (2) if the divorce would be recognised in the country of the 
husband’s domicile; and (3) if the divorce was granted in circum- 
stances in which an English court would grant a divorce. If any one 
of these three conditions is satisfied, it does not matter that the divorce 
was granted on a ground which is not a ground for divorce in English 
law. Nor does it matter that the divorced spouse receives no notice of 
the proceedings until they are over. At first sight this is a surprising 
rule. It seems contrary to English ideas of natural justice that a spouse 
can be divorced as it were behind his back. English courts are more 
careful than some foreign courts are to ensure that the respondent is 
informed that divorce proceedings are pending against him and has a 
chance to defend them. But even English courts have had to relax their 
attitude, in order to prevent injustice, in cases where the respondent 
simply disappears. So they cannot logically treat want of notice to the 
respondent as a ground for not recognising a foreign divorce. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

These rules are all very well if the status of the spouses is in issue 
—for instance, their right to remarry. I doubt if they work so well if 
the question is whether the husband is liable to support his former 
wife. American courts have recognised this and introduced a concept 
of divisible divorce—a divorce which entitles either spouse to remarry, 
but does not entitle the husband to leave his former wife without support. 
In Estin v. Estin®, the leading American case on this doctrine, a husband 
and wife were domiciled i in New York. The wife obtained a maintenance 
order against the husband in the New York courts. The husband 
acquired a domicile in Nevada and obtained a divorce there on the 
ground of three years’ separation. This is not a ground for divorce in 
New York law. The wife took no part in these proceedings—she remained 
behind in New York. The husband returned to New York and the wife 

(continued on page 159) 


visions) Act, 1949, s.1, now replaced by s. 18(1)(b) of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950. Section 18(1)(a) of that Act replaces s.13 of the Act of 1937, 
™ Fenton vy. Fenton (1956) (not yet reported). 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 16-22 


Wednesday, January 16 


President Eisenhower sends to Congress 
biggest peace-time Budget in the history 
of the United States 

Secretary-General reports to U.N. Assembly 
on how far Israel has complied with its 
resolutions 


Pakistan asks Security Council to send a 
U.N. police force to Kashmir 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet groups combine to 
form the Royal Ballet 


Thursday, January 17 


Further ministerial appointments — are 
announced 


New Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, speaks in London of 
Britain’s fundamental economic strength 


British Government offers to discuss with 
Yemen Government recent disturbances 
on Aden-Yemen frontier 


Friday, January 18 


At the United Nations Britain supports the 
Afro-Asian resolution for complete with- 
drawal of Israel from Egyptian territory 


A further list of appointments as junior 
‘Ministers is published 


Sir Anthony Eden sails for his convalescence 
in New Zealand 


Saturday, January 19 


The Minister of Defence is invited to visit 
Washington to discuss ‘problems con- 
nected with Nato 


U.N. General Assembly approves’ by 
_seventy-four votes to two resolution call- 
ing-‘on Israel] to withdraw her forces 
immediately from Egypt 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria sign an 
agreement to provide financial help to 
Jordan 


Sunday, January 20 
General election is held in Poland 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia leaves on official 
visit to United States 


Monday, January 21 


Government offers to negotiate on future 
of Anglo-Jordan treaty 


Israel- begins release of Egyptian prisoners 


Labour Party publishes statement on its 
procedure if Prime Minister resigns when 
in office 


Tuesday, January 22 


Mr. Macmillan is elected leader of the 
Conservative Party 


Tributes are paid to Sir Anthony Eden 
when Parliament reassembles 


One-third of the wrecks are reported to 
have been cleared from the Suez Canal 
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Arab leaders signing an agreement in Cairo on January 19 whereby-they undertake to provide 

financial help to Jordan to replace the annual British subsidy of £12,000,000. Left to right are 

King Hussein of Jordan, King Saud of Saudi Arabia, President Nasser of Egypt, and Sabri el 
Assaly, Prime Minister of Syria 
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A black-cheeked 
operating theatre 
which has just t 
big rebuilding sc 
country for wild 


The Sherif of Beihan province in the West Aden’ Protectorate, making a tour of 
Inspection, surrounded by an armed bodyguard, near the Yemen border last week. This 
is one of the areas where attacks by Yemen tribesmen on border villages in the 
Protectorate have been most persistent 


Right: a locomotive, the survivor of a pair that used to run on the old single-track line 

through the Duke of Buckingham’s Wotton estate near Aylesbury from 1872 to 1894, 

which has been restored and presented to the British Transport Commission by the 
Industrial Locomotive Commission 
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Mr. Gomulka, leader of the 
Polish United Workers’. Party, 
casting his vote in the election 
for a new National Assembly 
which was held on January 20. 
Returns showed that the voting 
went overwhelmingly in favour A truckload of Egyptians, carrying a portrait of President Nasser and waving their national flag, 
of Mr. Gomulka’s National returning to El Arish in the Sinai Peninsula last week following the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
Unity Front from the town 


onkey being examined in the 
n Zoo’s new animal hospital 
as the first part of the Zoo’s 
spital is the only one in this 
f its features is a sun-balcony 
Invalescent animals 


« 


Signor Arturo Toscanini, the world-renowned con- 
ductor, who died on January 16; he was in his 
ninetieth year. His career in the United States 
began in 1908; he was later head of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra for many years and 

iia SIE i, y ; i during this period became famous as an interpreter 
The scene at Windsor Castle last Saturday during the funeral of the Earl of the great German composers, . particularly 
of Athlone, great-uncle of the Queen, who died on January 16, aged eighty- Beethoven. He made several memorable visits to 
two: the cortége approaching St. George’s Chapel. The Queen, the Queen this country during which he conducted the B.B.C, 

Mother, and Princess Margaret were present Symphony Orchestra 
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3 ‘Party Political Broadcast J 


‘By ‘the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. i Pek o 


OU’LL understand me when I say 

that it’s with a mixture of sorrow and 

pride that I speak to you as Prime 

Minister tonight.* Sorrow, because my 

friend and leader has had to lay down his 
burden because of grievous illmess—a man of 
character and courage. I’m sure there is not one 
of you in this country who does not join with 
me tonight in wishing him a speedy restoration 
of health and a safe voyage. Apart from that, 


. it’s a proud thing to be given the office of Prime 


Minister of Britain. 

Every now and again since the war I’ve heard 
people say ‘ Isn’t Britain only a second- or third- 
class Power now? Isn’t she on the way out?’ 
What nonsense! This is a great country, so 
don’t let’s be ashamed to say so. It has a superb 
record-of achievement of every kind: we’ve been 
in the Jead of industrial and scientific progress 
at least since James Watt invented the steam 
engine; and we are still in the lead in these 
days of atoms and aeroplanes. So we have no 
reason to be frightened of temporary difficulties. 
After all, this year that’s just passed we’ve had 
all-time record exports and the best savings for 
years. Anyway, twice in my lifetime Tye heard 
the same old tale about our being a second-rate 
Power, and I’ve lived to see the answer. 

It’s true that in a material sense—population, 
the tonnage of steel made, or supplies of metals 
-and raw materials—this island can’t match the 

vast resources either of the United States or of 
Russia. All the same, Britain isn’t alone. Think 
of the Commonwealth and all that this means; 
think also of the peoples of Europe. With these 
countries we have already close ties, and I firmly 
believe it is our destiny to work more and more 
closely with them, and so the total strength and 
wealth of all these communities—Common- 
wealth and Europe—is no less than that of the 

two giant Powers. 

But, of course, it isn’t just material resources 
that make a nation great. It’s character and 
leadership: leadership, not only in government 
but in industry, in the trade unions, in the 
home, everywhere. There are certainly some 
problems ahead of us; of course, I know that, 
and we’re all pretty conscious of what they are 
=—there’s the shortage of petrol and oil, for 
instance. I don’t intend tonight to go into all 
the pros and cons of recent events in the Middle 
East. I believe history will justify what we did; 


_ the difficulties we are up against are the price 


of paying for action. But, remember, the price 
of inaction, the price we would have had to pay 


for letting things slide—that might have been 


very high indeed. 


When we think of our country—and it’s the. 


future I want to talk about tonight—there’s a 
lot to be thankful for. I remember when I first 
went into politics as a very young man—I was 
Member for Stockton—at that time all Teeside 
was suffering from the great depression that 
followed the first world war. The older ones 
among you will remember those years. I’ve 


- never forgotten them. And, like so many other 


young men, I was struck with the inequalities 


large-scale naps ae and I’m 


of wealth and especially the poverty caused by 
afraid I 


done since then. The great inequalities of wealth 
‘ 7, 


have disappeared. There’s poverty and suffering 


1, Parnculsrly among retired folk and others 


fi 


~ 


with fixed incomes, but, broadly speaking, the 
standard of living, the level of employment and 
the enjoyment of life has steadily risen. We _ 
have built our defences against want and sick- 


ness and we are proud of it. But, of course, 


however well it’s all managed, it costs and must 
cost a great deal of money. 

Then there’s defence—that costs money, too. 
Well, how are we going to pay for it all? 
Phere’s only one way: by our work, our skill, 
our brains, our know-how—in a word, our 
character. 

- And now I must frankly come to a point on 
which people do differ. There’s the old picture 
of the cake which is our national wealth—I’m 
sorry to drag in this old friend, but it really does 
help to illustrate the point. There are some 
people who are most anxious to see that the cake 
should be cut into slices of absolutely equal size 
however thin. They don’t seem to bother about 


the size of the cake itself. They are thinking of © 


the so-called equality state. But I don’t believe 
that is what our people want. Ample oppor- 
tunity, not drab equality—that’s what they want. 
No one should be allowed to sink below a decent 
level, but everyone should be free to rise accord- 
ing to his gifts, his work, and his worth. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in getting to the top, 
whether it’s your department, your profession, 
your business, your trade, or whatever it is: or 
being paid in proportion to the size of the job 
you do. The success of a country is the success 
of the men and women who make it up. 

This is the kind of thought behind the things 
which we are going to try to do, and let me 
give you three brief examples. Although you 
won’t expect me here to announce a new Policy 
—the place for that is parliament—yet there are 
some things I want to say to you. First, power: 
the old sources of power—coal, gas, oil, and 
electricity—and the new sources as well. We lead 
the world in the harnessing of atomic energy to 
peaceful and industrial purposes, and we are 
going to stay in the lead, and that’s why I’ve 
appointed as Minister of Power—of Fuel and 
Power—Power, I call it, Sir Percy Mills. He 
has a tremendous experience of business and 
also of working for the government in the war 
and after the war; in fact, he was my right-hand © 
man in reaching the target of 300,000 houses, 


and I believe we went beyond it. His job is to 
take over the direction of all our power resources. 
Now, mind you, atomic energy isn’t going to - 


solve all our problems at least for a long time: 
it’s not the atom yet; it’s coal and the men who ° 


dig it from the ground on whom our future s 


must depend for many years to come, and, of 
course, oil. But power, from all its sources, is 
the key to the future. - 

Now a word on defence. We certainly can’t 
do without our defences. We have obligations to 


ourselves and our partners. We must carry our 


fair share, but not more than our fair share. 
We are going to make sure that we are not 
spending money on things which we don’t need, 
or commitments we can’t sustain. There must 
be no waste of money, and no vested interest, 


however strong, and no frasitions; however — 


good, must stand in our way. 
And then there is the third of my illustrations 
—education. It’s in the schools and universities 


where our characters are shaped and it’s there, 
es that we must look for the scientists, the 2s 6d. 


* Broadcast on January 17 


> 


To The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television 

Volume XI, Number 2, William A. Harper, wh 
obtained an M.A. in mass communications from tl 
State University of Iowa, contributes an article 
* The Educational Television and Radio Center 


communication methodology at Denver U: t 
writes on Te 

_ Quarterly (price 9s. 6d.) is Serpe by the 
- University of California Press and the - 
vemin are the Cambridge University bSsewn 


The Annual Bulletin of Historical L 
_XLI dealing with the publications of 
eae now | aver at is edited by | 


a2 


— a) Sas 


Bisctocion, and ‘fe Pon ey ks ‘whom we 3 
shall need in growing numbers, and that’s why 

_ we are building so many new schools and why 
we are making it possible for more boys ‘and 
girls every year to go on to the universities; f 

. that’s why we are expanding at ‘the ‘same 

our technical colleges. — 


“ee 


Now, there’s one more thing to which 3! want 


to make reference. A lot of people are wi 

about our relations with the United States. The cj 
life of the free world depends upon the partner- — 
ship between us. Of course, any partners are 
bound to have their differences now and then; 
I’ve always found it so; but true partnership is 
based upon respect. We don’t intend to Ppartro 
from the Americans and we don’t intend to be a 
satellites. I’m sure they wouldn’t want us to be. £ 
The stronger we are, the better partners we shall — 
be, and I feel certain that as the months pass" 
we shall draw continually closer together with 
mutual confidence and respect. : 


, Well, I’ve a fine body of colleagues—that’s- 4 


why I ‘chose them—to get on with the govern- 
ment job. That’s why there isn’t going to be an 
election. I’m grateful to old colleagues who stay 
with me, particularly to Mr. Butler, my chief _ 
partner in this new enterprise. I’m ‘grateful to . 
old colleagues who thought it right to make 
way for others, and to those who care more ~ 
-about what they do than what they are called. 
And then I’m bringing in some new men. I've — 
a strong and united team. I’m not bothered — 
about this business of calculating whether we’re 
on the left or the right of the Conservative Party. 
We all believe in progressive conservatism, wade 
we're all going forward together with confidence. 

" There’s just one more word. The country — 
expects leadership and I shall do my best to 
give it. As for courage and character, I know | 
the British people have this in full measure. All — 
we need is confidence in our country and in ~ 
ourselves. So don’t let’s have any more defeatist — 
talk of second-class Powers and the dreadful 
things to come. Britain has been great, is great, 
and will stay great provided we close our pea 
and get on with the ae 


e 


~ 


The Health of the School Child, the report a the < 
_ Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education — 
for the years 1954 and 1955, has recently been — 
published by the ‘Stationery Office, price 6s. It is - 
stated in the report that ‘ 
precautions are taken—and television is by no 
means the only reason for children staying up. late 
' —television is not injurious to children’s eyes” a 
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fathad Behaviour ’ 


Bs , used fhe term brains’ as if it were 
ymous with ‘mind’. For example, Mr. 


n between individuals, spoke of the listener 
who ‘ recreates our ‘ideas in his own brain’ 
(italics mine). What he meant was ‘ mind’, 
The implication of your speakers’ use of 
these terms is that in studying the brain we are 
_ at the same time, and in the same way, studying © 
p: the ‘mind. This is patently an error, The events — 
f _ occuring in the brain take the form of nerve 


; for instance, by means of the electroencephalo- 

: gram. Ideation, on the other hand, is a process 
Par ae an entirely different order. It belongs to. the 

class of mental events and cannot conceivably 

be studied by any of the procedures employed 
in connection with the activities in the brain. 

- Cerebral processes may be accompanied by — 


=: scope slide and an idea.—Yours, etc., 
London, to S. P. W. CHAVE 


. “Life in Riiehahiin: 
-Sir,—In Birmingham, the name ‘ Brummies’ 
means specifically the local dirt-track team.” 


ata 


= of 4 Brummagem Buttons’, under the mistaken 
_ idea that ‘ Brummagem’ is the old name of the 


town; whereas it is a mere corruption never in 


- real use among natives. It is not, therefore, as 
a Brummie but merely as a fifth-generation 
Es ata that I rush to the defence of Mr. 


-Sargant Florence (whose Black Country refer- — 


ence was merely an aside) against Mrs. J. 

_ Creighton, whose qualifications to comment — 

' upon the subject are sufficiently illustrated by — 

mere extensions of Birmingham’. They are, Sir, _ 

_ parts of that fascinating area called the Black 

Country, whose limits are a fruitful source of — 

f. ent,but certainly do not include Birming- 

ze a ham. Black Country jokes circulate in Birming- _ 

- ham in the same way as Irish jokes in England, 

as strange happenings in an alien land which 

; speaks a language slightly resembling our own. 
Lye, by the way, I found rather picturesque. 


_ Hertfordshire town planning, I extend an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Creighton to come here and let 
me show her Birmingham. 

Yours, etc., 
- Birmingham, 29 Roserr J. HETHERINGTON 


Northwich, Widnes, and many others. There is 
the finest ‘Shakespearian library in the world; 

Edgbaston’ s cricket ground wants some beating: 
the cathedral is most interesting; in the art 


English water ‘colours as one would wish to 
Five Ways, round about which the little 

-white horse buses used to ply; the Bir- 
Repertory Company; Aston Villa; but 
behind eyes there must be brain, a per- 


; _ ceptive mind, behind ears a sense and oder: 


goons Lis-_ 
s coed Dr. Grey Walter, in 


impulses which can be studied in various ways, 


. _ mental events and vice versa; but the expres- 
sions ‘brain’ and ‘mind’ are no more inter-— 
: changeable than are a nerve cell on a micro- © 


"Foreigners, ‘I believe, use it as an abbreviation — 


her statement that Lye and Quarry Bank are — 


Living as she does in a ‘ post-puritan ’ suburb : 
_ which is the inspiration of much to be seen in — 


- Sir,—Why pick on Hicniinghani? Go to. 


The Editor welcomes | lies on broadcasting Ae or cee arising out of woes er talks printed in 
_ THE LISTENER but reserves” the right to shorten letters for reasons of apace 


~ 


standing of music!—Yours, etc., 
Rock Ferry HaroLp INGHAM 


- Burke and the Poouch Revolution 


-Sir,—It is astonishing that Mr. Maurice 
Cranston in his article on Burke and the French 


e, describing the process of communica- Revolution (THE LISTENER, January 17) should 


not so much as mention the name of Thomas 
_ Paine: especially as he refers to Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France and states 
- that Burke received no satisfactory answer. Mr. 
‘Cranston is surely aware of the fact that the 
British Government of the day took an entirely 
_ different view of Paine’s Rights of Man (Part I), 
_ the major portion of which was certainly written 
_ as an answer to Burke. At the end of the year 
* 1793, by which time Rights of Man (Part II) 


__ had been written and combined with Part I in 


a single publication, the English public had pur- 
_- chased over 200,000 copies. 


It is interesting to note that Paine, in this 


work, comments pungently on what he thinks 
sare the reasons for Burke’s peculiar switch in 
political philosophy. Paine’s works were finally 
suppressed by royal proclamation and on 
_ December 18, 1793, he was tried in absentia by 
the court of the King’s Bench, in Guildhall, and 
proclaimed an outlaw in England and all the 
_ British dominions. Following the trial the 
authorities took up the matter of punishing 
_ those who had printed or sold his books, and as 
- Jate as the year 1819, ten years after Paine’s 
_ death, Richard Carlile and his wife, London 
booksellers, were convicted of having sold copies 
_ of the forbidden works, Carlile was fined £1;500 
and sent to prison for three years; his wife 
received a sentence of two years and a fine of 
_ £500. J 
_- The cosy political fire around which Edmund 
Burke and his ultra-conservative colleagues 
warmed themselves has long been extinguished. 
I can only wonder at Mr. Cranston’s purpose in 
_ raking among the dead ashes in hopes of finding 
~ a living ember.—Yours, etc., 


Haywards Heath WILLIAM RECTOR 


Some Modern Italian Philosophers 


‘Sir,—I am sorry that my note on Signor 
© Rossi. Landi’ s talks did not suggest adequately 


the subtlety of his point of view, and I apologise. 


_ to him for any anxiety it may have caused him. 
_ After reading the text of his second talk I see 
that to say that Croce ‘contributed to fascism’ 

_ was too bald a statement, but it still seems to me 


_ that Signor Rossi-Landi’s frequent insistence on 
the common roots of Gentile, Croce, intellectual 
_ Catholicism, and fascism itself does put the 
received idea of Croce’s liberalism into a very 
‘ peeeterent light. 

I think it was natural to assume that the 
ecarks on Croce’s indifference to the welfare 
_of his peasants were closely linked with this view, 
but I had no intention of suggesting that Signor 
_ Rossi-Landi’s argument was based on a mere 
_ matter of human defects. I am sorry not to have 
_ been able to make this plainer in my all too short 

note on the talks.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 MicHAEL SWAN 


Queen Elizabeth I’s Dilemma 
 Sir,—Sir John Neale, having disclosed, in 
his talk on Queen Elizabeth’s dilemma (printed 


a 


_being. I can now reword mine without being 


on page 147) s some important new See Fee about 
Elizabeth’s attitude to the execution of Mary © 
Queen of-Scots, went on to suggest that ‘ some- 
one should re-write Schiller’s play ‘ Maria — 
Stuart 27 oxo 
Schiller’s drama, in spite of the over- ~ 
romanticising of Mary, contains, in fact, far — 
more historical truth than is commonly realised, : 
Schiller does very definitely present Elizabeth — 
as worried, vacillating, and driven on by the © 


clamour of her Councillors and people to sign a 
the order for Mary’s execution. He also shows ree 
Elizabeth’s preference for the murder rather — #3 
than the execution of Mary, going so far as to ay 
invent a character, Mortimer, whom she ~~ 
instructs to do away with Mary in secret, aa 

But Sir John seems to be asking that the new ag 
version of the play should regard Elizabeth’s © 


preference for murder as a redeeming feature in 
her make-up, on the grounds that, in the case of 
royal offenders, such a preference accorded with © 
the different moral outlook of Elizabeth’s age. 
Surely it was not a matter of moral outlook 
but of raison d’état (fear of undermining the 
prestige of monarchy as such) and Schiller’s 
play is above all a protest against raison 5 
d état, against the priority of political expediency ’ 
over humanity. "s 
There may be good aesthetic reasons for ; 
criticising the use of the drama for propaganda, 


even in so noble a cause, but does Sir John  : 
really maintain that ‘ Maria Stuart’ would gain ve 
historically and morally from a glorification of be 


Elizabeth as a protagonist of murder in the 
service of Realpolitik?—Yours, etc., 
Swansea R. MARLEYN 


What Is Religion About? * on 
Sir,—I must thank Mrs. Knight for dropping = 
her syllogism and accepting mine for the time . 3 


accused of misreading anything, and so put 
Professor Macmurray’s position more clearly. us 
Thus: Aa 
If we are human it is because we are capable 2 

of acting rationally; if we are capable of acting LS 

religiously ‘it is because we are human. _ we 
Hence, 

If we are capable of acting religiously it is 

because we are capable of acting rationally. 
Mrs. Knight rejects this conclusion. Her point I he ip 
take to be that our religious acts are never Ms 
rational and our rational acts never religious, so oe 
that if the same person does both kinds of act 
he is just schizophrenic. My point is that this 
assertion is not self-evident, nor a truism, nor 
can we accept it on Mrs. Knight’s authority (ex 
cathedra). It can be defended on grounds of 
evidence and on no other grounds. It can also \ 
be attacked. I am asking her,:for the third time, 
to look at some of the evidence. Antigone is 
entirely relevant; she is not a red herring even 
if Mrs. Knight thinks her a hateful prig. 

Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh A. D. RITCHIE 

Sir,—It, is most interesting to see that Dr. 
Knight, in her recent letter, assumes the exist- x 
ence of a free independent mind capable of aw 
rational judgement. 

I find that, in her book, she also refers to 
altruism, and does not, I think, regard it as a 
material entity, open to chemical analysis. 


What’s good for Mr. Parsons 


... is good for expanding industry 
Now that he has retired, Mr. Parsons has all the time in the world to tend that precious garden. 


And everything in the garden is lovely—thanks to a pension secured through Life Assurance. 


Yet Mr. Parsons is not the only one to benefit. Money paid in premiums was invested by 
his Life Office, and much of it was used to provide vital development capital for British industry. ve 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance 
is making provision for retirement incomes for an ever-increasing number of people. 
In many other ways, too, such as family protection, house purchase and educational policies, ty eR aes 
Life Assurance is providing an important social service. 


Life Assurance | 
Peele of Lise, Brera, Gta 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 


t them Sar’ context ce a reviewer I may — 
Searcictibsks: commit the s sin myself). Your reviewer 
of my Art of Sculpture quiotes me as saying that 


sculpture, because the form was 
D ver r isolated in space and was never handled 


aay 

_ nec ‘that ‘ tol as pain small axonze 
or wooden servant-statues, votive tomb figures, 
nd folk art in general offer any exception to this 
rigid limitation of plastic feeling’. Later on in 
_ the book I present a piece of Egyptian sculpture 
—a limestone head from a tomb—as one of the 
six ‘touchstones’ of sculptural excellence. And 
Phe whole argument from which your reviewer 
_ takes his quotation has been preceded by a dis- 
tinction between the general ‘character of 
_ Egyptian sculpture, which is in relief, and sculp- 
ture in the round, which in Egypt was the ex- 
‘ception. However, in a reprint of the book I 

will alter those ‘ nevers’ to ‘ seldoms’. 
Your reviewer raises a question of more 
c - general interest. Should one write from the 
point of view of the artist, the creator of a 
specific work of art; or from the point of view 
of an anonymous spectator? I confess that I 
usually write from the former point of view. 
_I think it is more important to elucidate the 
intention of the artist than to pander to the 
sensations of the spectator. I may be wrong, or 
_ there may be two types of criticism; but I still 


y 


‘ 


think, after considering the matter from your — 


_ reviewer’s point of view, that the creative inten- 
tion of the artist (and of the poet or the com- 


- __ Recognition 


sought to enforce the maintenance order in the 
New York courts. The Supreme Court of the 

. United States held that the Nevada divorce must 
be recognised in New York, because the husband 
was domiciled in Nevada when it was granted, 

_ and therefore New York could not gaol him for 
bigamy if he remarried. But it also held that the 

fe husband was still liable under the New York 
maintenance order. So the Nevada divorce was 
_ partly good and partly bad: not very logical, 
_ perhaps; but, as another American judge once 
‘The law does not stand upon 

- punctilios if there is a starving wife at home ’!°. 
This doctrine of divisible divorce does not 


ae, to have been adopted in England. In Wood - 


bp 


Wood", the second of my two cases, a hus- 
5 Ms and wife were domiciled in England. The 
wife obtained a maintenance order on the 
27 ground of the husband’s desertion. The husband, 
" who owned a troupe of performing chimpanzees, 
took the animals to America and exhibited them 
"there. He decided to make his home in Nevada, 
climate’ suited his. chim- 
7 ‘panzees, and partly because the rate of income 
‘tax compared favourably with that in his native 
 Jand He invited his wife to join him there, but 


divorce in Nevada 


‘no complete plastic | consciousness was possible. — 
Es 


_ of, observe’. 


t woman who was pregnant by him at the 4 
The husband obtained a 


1 Cardozo J. in Coller v. Corn Exchange Bank (1928) 250 N.Y. 136. 


Strats etc., pies. 


ix Virtues oe Authors—VI 

_ Sir,—Literary ‘audacity’ invites’ literary — 
“‘ pugnacity ’ ‘so I would, with your kind per- 
“mission, reply to the emendations of Mr. Hen- 


__ derson evoked by my comments on the excellent 
as of Mr. Rex Warner. 


oe CL) Regulus was compared to a Roman gentle- 
man (patronus) dealing with tedious affairs of 
his clientes. My ‘ public advocate’ tried to give 
a modern equivalent. 

_ (2) Horace’s mention of Venafrum and Taren- 
tum together in the ‘ Regulus Ode’ was deliber- 
-ate. He refers to both places in Odes II, 6, 


lines 11 and 15, This repetition of the names | 


of two favourite haunts, one feels, is far from 
casual, and sharply refutes amusing comparison 
between Macedon and Monmouth. 

(3) ‘Culpa’ is better translated ‘crime’ (of 
unchastity) than by ‘sin’ with its theological 
connotation which, I think, however, is becom- 
ing less emphasised in modern usage. 

(4) I translated ‘ respectet’ by ‘let her heed ’. 
‘Heed’, according to Wyld, means ‘ take notice 
This, I agree, does not achieve 

the clarity of ‘let her not look for’. 

(5) ‘ultimit prati’—‘on the edge of the 
meadow’ is a true correction for ‘ of the distant 
meadow’. ; 

(6) My’ reference to ‘ hendecasyllables’ (not 
hhendecasyllabics) was correct as each line, except 
the last, consists of eleven syllables. The metre 
is, of course, Sapphic. : - 

(7) My translation of the passage would show 
that by a ‘town courtesan’s passion’ I really 
meant ‘ passion for a town courtesan’, 

- Since I commented on Mr. Rex Warner’ fs 
broadcast, I have discovered that Virgil, Aeneid 


ax. lines, 435-6, are closely reminiscent of this _ 


_ passage of Catullus: 


= 


_ HERBERT READ 


ying Euryalus is compared | to‘ 
ut off by the plough’, Ze 


Mr. Rex Warner will, Ro doubt, be eet 


not only by the literary audacity ° inspired by” 
his talk but also by the careful scholarship of | 
prefer me 


Mr. Henderson. I still, however, 
“ sublimity’ to ‘ audacity ’ _—Yours, etc., 
London, N.13 ALBERT EUSTANCE 


The Facts Behind the Labels 


Sir,—My husband asks me to come to the 


rescue of the reputation of non-iron cotton 
shirts, which Mr. Roger Diplock mentioned: in 
his talk ‘The Facts Behind the Labels’ pub- 
lished in THE LisTENER on January 17. 

I can only conclude that Mr. Diplock (or his 


shirt washer) has not been following quite — 


accurately the laundering instructions which are 
attached to all good quality shirts of this nature, 
or he must be excessively particular about his 
appearance and expect everyone to go about 
with a magnifying glass to examine the creases 
on his shirt. 

My husband has worn two non-iron poplin 
shirts continually for one year, changing them 
every day—and they have never been touched 
by an iron.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.24 INGE ee 


Stewed Pears | 


Sir,—Brown or pink stewed pears? (THE © 


LISTENER, January 10). My wife had better not 


~serve them up’brown or pink. I like them white, 


nice creamy white, and that’s how they must be. 

How? Peel under salt water and do not let 
them taste the air. To cook, boil some white 
lemonade, the bottled kind, enough to cover the 
fruit, to which two ounces of sugar to a half- 
pint has been added. When boiling, put in the 
pears and boil for about thirty minutes, or 
until tender. They will be white and delicious. 

Yours, etc., 


Stoke on Trent F, Pettit | 


of F oreign Divorces in England 


(continued from page 153) 


on the ground of three years’ separation. This, 
of course; is not a ground for divorce in Eng- 
land. The wife received no notice of these pro- 
ceedings until they were over—the only official 
notification she got was by an advertisement in 


a Las Vegas newspaper which she was not in the . 


habit of reading. After the divorce the husband 
married the other woman. Subsequently he came 
to England to exhibit his chimpanzees at a 
London theatre. The wife sued him for arrears 
of maintenance. The husband applied to dis- 
charge the order on the ground that he was no 
longer marriéd to the wife. The magistrate was 
satisfied that the husband had acquired a domi- 
cile in Nevada so that the Nevada divorce was 
valid. But he refused to discharge the order—in 
fact, he increased the amount—because he 
thought it was contrary to natural justice that 
the wife should lose her maintenance when she 
had committed no matrimonial offence and did 
not hear of the divorce until it was over. He 
said he thought the wife’s Tefusal to accompany 
her husband to America ‘as junior partner to 
a troupe formed by his family of chimpanzees 
and his pregnant mistress’ was entirely justi- 
fied. But on appeal the magistrate’s decision was 
reversed and the maintenance order discharged. 
The court held that the wife must be left to 
whatever rights she might have in Nevada. 


The court which decided this case was in a 
dilemma. If it had refused to recognise the 
Nevada divorce, the husband’s second marriage 
would have been invalid and the children illegiti- 
mate. But by recognising the divorce for all 
purposes, the court destroyed the wife’s right 
to maintenance, although she had committed no 
matrimonial offence, never heard of the divorce 
until it was over, and had never been to Nevada 
in her life. Strangely enough, it also gave more 
effect to the Nevada divorce in England than it 
would have had in New York or any other 
American state. A third solution -would have 
been to apply the doctrine of divisible divorce 
and hold that the divorce restored the husband’s 
capacity to remarry, but did not terminate his 
duty to support his wife. But suppose the wife, 
too, wanted to remarry; could she not do so at 
the price of abandoning her rights under the 
maintenance order? If the Nevada divorce en- 
titled the husband to remarry, it should entitle 
the wife to remarry, too. But if the wife has the 
choice between keeping her maintenance and 
marrying a second husband, is she not being 
allowed to divorce herself at her own sweet will? 
Perhaps some day human ingenuity will find a 
satisfactory answer to these problems. Mean- 
while one can only say that one cannot reconcile 
the irreconcilable-—Third Programme 
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‘Waiting for Godot’ 


A Christian interpretation by RONALD GRAY 


MPTINESS is the theme of this play. Two tramps are 

waiting in the middle of nowhere for Godot to come: he 

never does. That is all, and the point lies in the pointlessness, 

or so it has seemed to many. Yet there is no need to make so 
futile or damning an interpretation. If the details are examined closely, 
they are seen to fit together in a far from pointless way. This is, in 
fact, a Christian play, and its positive sense can be recognised in the 
light of Christian faith. I will try to justify that claim. 

What does ‘ waiting for Godot ’ mean? The English title is suggestive 
enough; although in French, the language of the original, the words 
nearest in sound to Godot are associated not with the divine but with 
awkwardness, boorishness, 
misshapenness —  godenot, 
godichon, godelureau, godas- 
ses—‘ runt’, ‘ lout ’, “ country 
bumpkin’, ‘clumsy boots’. 
This.ambiguity in the title is 
typical of the play as a whole. 
It makes one pause over the 
obvious assumption that wait- 
ing for Godot means the same 
as waiting for God. If we do 
make that assumption, with- 
out careful examination, we 
shall be none the better off. 
Worse off, rather, since 
*“God’ and ‘ waiting’ mean 
so many things to different 
people, and each will inter- 
pret the words in the light of 
his own experience. What do 
we mean by ‘waiting’? Do we 
mean the yearning expec- 
tancy of the saints who cry 
out “How long?’, or the 
vigilance of the wise virgins 
who prepare for the coming 


submissive inaction of those 
who ‘only stand and wait ’? 
Each of these is a different form of waiting, and none of them is. the 
kind shown in this play. The two tramps are bored, cynical, desperate, 
vindictive, humorous, and terrified at the thought that Godot may come 
after all. We shall go astray if we fail to see how un-Christfan their 
waiting is. Similarly, Godot himself can be too readily associated with 
Christian ideas of God. : 

It is true that there is a good deal of Christian imagery in the play, 
and often a seeming invitation to see Godot in Christian terms. The 
first indication that there is any serious intention at all comes when 
Didi talks about the two thieves who were crucified with ‘ Our Saviour ’. 
Later, when Didi reproaches the other tramp, Gogo, for comparing 
himself to Christ, Gogo replies: ‘ All my life I’ve compared myself 
to him ’. Both tramps have at least a germ of Christian belief. The role 
of Godot is also made clear: ‘ And if he comes? ’ ‘ We'll be saved ’. He 
is a keeper of sheep and goats, and of the two boys who mind his 
herds, it is the one who minds the sheep whom he beats, chastising 
those he loves, as it were. All this gives a Christian setting for the 
theme running through the play: why was one thief saved? Was he in 
fact saved? Which of us is saved and which is damned? 

But when, at the end of each act, the messenger from Godot appears, 
a non-Christian element enters, or so it seems. On each occasion, the 
message is that Mr. Godot will not come this evening, but surely 
tomorrow. And this looks like deception, for Godot never comes.’ How 
can a Christian reconcile this with his belief in God? How can he 
believe that God will make so clear a promise and blatantly fail to 
keep it? He ought to draw aside his skirts here and say that in this 


regard, at least, Godot cannot stand for God. Unless it really is so: 
God never comes, and Christians are dupes. 

These difficulties of interpretation can be met. But before I come 
to them I want to return to the characters themselves and ask: how 
Christian are they? Very little. The idea of repentance, which does 
occur to them at the outset as a possible solution for their fears, is 
quickly shrugged off. ‘ Repented what? ’ Gogo asks—‘ Our being born? ” 
In these terms it does sound absurd. Or consider their relationship 
with Godot: 

‘I’m curious to hear what he has to offer. Then we’ll take it or leave it’. 

‘ What exactly did we ask him to do for us?’... 

‘Oh . . . nothing’ very 

definite ’. 

“A kind of prayer’. 

‘Precisely ’. 

‘A vague supplication ’, 

* Exactly ’, ’ 
And so on. This kind of 
approach—‘ we'll take it or 
leave it ’°—is also not Chris- 
tian. Nor should a Christian 
prayer be ‘ Nothing very de- 
finite’, ‘a vague supplica- 
tion’. But has this rejection 
of repentance and vagueness 
in prayer anything to do with 
the plight of the tramps, 
trapped in the ‘ void ’, as they 
will, fashionably, keep on 
calling it? Certainly their 
situation is unenviable. It is 
appalling at times, enough to 
make them cry out for pity. 
Yet when they do cry out, it is 
with an odd mixture of jus- 
tice and absurdity. Near the 
end of the second act, when 


F Scene from ‘ Waiting for Godot’, with (left to right) Peter Bull as Pozzo, Timothy Bateson . - 
of the Bridegroom, or the (lying down) as Lucky, Hugh Burden as A ped (‘ Didi’), and Peter Woodthorpe as the tricks they think up to 
Estragon (‘ Gogo ’) 


pass the time have palled 
beyond endurance, Gogo 
stops hopping about on one leg, ‘brandishes his fists’, and shouts 
at the top of his voice, ‘God have pity on me!’ Didi is ‘vexed’ 
at this, ‘And me?’ he asks. Gogo, however, continues as before, 
‘On me! On me! Pity! On me!’ I do not know whether even 
such cries as these might not be answered. But they are not, even 
now, what you would call Christian, and the tramps remain much 
where they are. Only at the end, when Didi cries ‘ Christ have mercy 
on us’, does their attitude change at all noticeably. 

I do not think these men are exceptional. We would not laugh at 
them if we could not see that we have done as they do. And we 
recognise ourselves in their reactions to the other two characters, Pozzo 
and Lucky. Lucky appears each day with a rope tied round his neck, 
and at the other end of the rope is Pozzo with a whip. ‘It’s a scandal ’, 
as Didi eventually exclaims. But the scandal soon passes, and the 
prevailing attitude of the tramps is given in the passage where they 
examine the sore on Lucky’s neck: 

‘Oh, I say!’ 

‘A running sore’, 
“It’s the rope’. 

‘It’s the rubbing’. 
‘It’s inevitable’. 

‘It’s the knot’. 

‘It’s the chafing’. . . 

* Look at the slobber’. 
“It’s inevitable ’. 
‘Look at the slaver ’. 
‘Perhaps he’s a half-wit’. 


n puerialisn, This bit 


lind, and sits on. ie pie ie Svily. for ely. Didi 
_and proclaims that they should do something today 
= the chance: ‘To all mankind they were addressed, 
p still ringing in our ears! . . . Let us make the 
t is too late’. But once again they do nothing about 
en they do go to lift Pozzo up, they regard it as a 
mething to prevent them. being bored to death. And when 


the: crutch this’ time ee Didi. ¥ 


What Is Se Central ‘Point? a 
So what does it all amount to? It is pointless to wait for Godot, we 
FS 


Human nature is what it is, the world i is a waste land, meaning- 


"reference t to Swhich the play makes eae: I am sure there i is. Whether 


A itis what Mr. Beckett meant | L do not taunt I suppose it is, 


man, part country. squire, wir a red ‘monstrous “face like the 
s’s in Alice, and a completely bald” head. His peremptory 
_ orders, the authoritarian rolling of the eyeballs, were comic in the 

fi extreme. He is also wicked, aepercy heartless in his treatment of 


a+. “that ‘he is comic. ‘But that is not the only paradox about this dis- 
_— turbing play. It is an odd thing” that on each occasion when Pozzo 
enters Gogo mistakes him for- Godot. For a moment, perhaps, one is 

‘even ready to share his surmise. But that is absurd. Godot, it seems 


‘never know. ‘Pozzo is a tyrant, a slavedriver. And there were roars 


> 
: 
~ 


© 


ich for. our ae BE 


fairly certain, is God, someone who will never come, whom. we shall 


“come thie evening but | acly 4 tomorrow ’. oft is true that he 
' come this | evening. He has alteady been, in the shape of Pozzo (and © 
_ Lucky), at the time appointed. It is true that he will come tomorrow, _ 
and in the second act we see him doing. so, again in the same guises. 

Waiting for him need not mean waiting for his final and absolute © 
appearance. One has the i impression that he has been coming to meet _ 


_ the tramps at this spot every day of their lives. 


them down so that they cannot eo it is | he who gets a 


should give it up. The spiritual few are as vindictive as the materialist 


What has gone wrong is the whole conception of waiting. It i P 
‘not as if the tramps were incapable of charity—Didi does, for instance, 
spread his coat over the sleeping Gogo’s back. Nor are they completely — 


without faith—they do go on waiting, however fruitless it seems to 


them. But they have a certain peo iacency. about what may be 


expected from them: 


Dipr: ‘Yes, in this immense confusion one thing alone is Paso 
We are waiting for Godot to come. . 

Pozzo: ‘Help!’ ; 

Dini: ‘Or for night to fall. (Pause) We have kept our appoint- 
ment, and that’s an end to that. We are not saints, but we have kept 
our appointment. How many peaple can boast as much? 

Goco: ‘Billions ’. 


That is what I mean by complacency. There is no virtue in their not 


being saints. There is not much virtue in having a vague belief that — 
waiting will prove worth while in the end; billions believe as much. 


The situation in which the tramps find themselves can, it is true, foster 


complacency. The fact that Godot does keep _his word is not easy to 


realise, and the temptation to call the messenger a deceiver is power- 


o 


a ful. But we are all of us in much the same kind of situation. We / 


Calm in the Angst... 


_ 


of Jaughter in the theatre at the, point when Pozzo looked the wane ; 


: up and down and spoke these fateful. words: 


-——-- Goco: ‘ We're not from these carts, sir?s Se . : 
e Pozzo: ‘You are human beings none the less . . . As far as one 
can see... Of the same species as myself. (He bursts into an enormous 


laugh.) Of the ‘same species as Pozzo! Made in God’s image! ” 


In the theatre, “this was comic. Later, I realised that it was true, that 
Pozzo was made in God’s image. There is a grotesqueness in the idea. 
Yet Christ must have included Pozzo when he said ‘ Inasmuch as ye 


a me’. He did not mean ‘I shall be in everyone except Pozzo’. We 
are all of the. ‘same species as Pozzo, highly amusing as it seems to 


have done it to the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 


Ke > both parties. The failure to help him, however evil or mehapes he 


5 is, is a failure to help Christ. . 

<r I do not mean that Christ taught a magnanimous condescension to 
x - Pozzo and his like. I mean that there is in Pozzo, coming terribly to 
oS) Doig Cris between his absurdities, the fierce_ ae of Christ 


‘raise up’ 
yaiens when he makes them Seidiplae the calm of heaven, when 
he warns them of the coming night, and when he insists that they all 
> a little more attentive, for pity’s sake’, he has a compelling 
Phe ; come close to realising this part of Pozzo’s 
is clearly not his whole nature) when they accuse 
cifying his master by his persistent suffering. Pozzo is 
s Rclerting: to it when he says of himself that he is 
larly human ’. There are times, it is true, 
non-humanity seems even diabolical. So has God’s, at times, to 
“people. But if Pozzo were the Devil himself, as he has some- 
Bee ae. be right to meet the Christ in him 


‘not 
when 


can, like the unfaithful steward in the parable, bury the talent because 
we ‘know, or feel we know, that the Lord is a hard man who reaps 
where he has not sown. It is precisely such lack of faith, coupled with 
an unrepentant blindness, that makes the tramps what ‘they are, and 


ae a tragic Heeles to the play. 


e 


Yet at the same time it is comic, this caricature of Angst, void 
and hell, of men ‘distracted from distraction by distraction’. And 
even hell will not last for ever, at least in Lucky’s view, and he is 
surely lucky if he knows this. I am thinking of the lines in that 


ludicrously SuErenye speech of his when he speaks of a personal 


God who 


‘ suffers like the divine Migiads with those who 

for reasons unknown but time will tell are plunged > 

in torment plunged in fire whose fire and flames if 

that continues and who can doubt it will fire the 

firmament that is to say blast hell to heaven so 

blue still and calm so calm with a calm which 

even though intermittent is better than nothing’. 
The calm is intermittent. It comes in the long silences, or when the 
characters look up, as they often do, at the calm of heaven. The calm 
is better than nothing, better than the void in which they are living, 
and better than the torment in which they are plunged. Even the 
torment will have had its purpose if by its very intensity its end is to 
blast hell to heaven. But they do not need to wait for that. 

; —Third Programme 


The Winter of the World 


\ In the dark streets of earth the children run 
Far from the mother and father of them all. 
In all the cities of the world they die, 

In all the places where violence can drop 
It’s cliff of stars upon each separated heart. 


__.» This is a vision of the winter of the world. 
‘ The child’s face will not be lifted again; 
_ He looks deep into the iron earth 
- And his eyes are sharper than the eyes of men. 
He sees the world’s death, a still and monstrous birth. 
JAMES KIRKUP 


It is often said, and this somewhat deprecatingly, that we have an axe to grind, and if 
you read our advertisements carefully you will wonder what this axe is, for it is decidedly 
not to try and see how many lamps or how much equipment or electricity we can sell. 


We certainly have an axe to grind, and a very large and important one, namely, to try 
and save that most precious gift—sight, and therefore we neither use nor recommend 
fluorescent lighting, nor the high intensities of artificial light so commonly advocated 
nowadays. 


In view of the ever-increasing use of spectacles and the appalling growth in the pieces 
of blind persons registered in recent years, it surely behoves us to do everything in our 
power to avoid any possible cause of injury to eyesight. : 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM OF LIGHTING benefits both health and pocket, since it pro- 
vides the ideal type of lighting for good vision and avoidance of eyestrain, namely, that 
which is glareless, shadowless and evenly distributed, and does this in the most efficient, 
effective and economical manner, using only the minimum of equipment necessary for 
the purpose. 


We are not imitators, but rather originators of ideas in lighting, and our apes are so 
good that they are imitated by others! 


The accompanying illustration of the Manager’s office at the new Piccadilly premises 
of the Commercial Bank of Australia, Ltd., is an excellent example of our lighting, which 
was selected by the authorities of the bank because they recognised the importance of good 
lighting for the welfare and comfort of the staff. ~ 


BP; The G.V.D. SYSTEM is applicable to every type and size of room and building and is 
ea eminently suitable for banks, offices, libraries, schools, lecture halls, hotels, restaurants, 
. Se stores, factories, laboratories, churches, hospitals, and of course, the home, in fact wherever 
F good yet economical lighting is required, 
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For further particulars please apply to: 
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veeeeerceee’*| Economics of Nuclear Power|| = #ener— | 
INCLUDING _GAUDIER-BRZESKA 
Administration and Law ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 
S.W.1 


pba: to 26 Janis 


Animal 
Vegetable 
Mineral. 


-Edited by 
fe Eason Paris. }. A. Lane, Oak Ridge. fF R. Maxwell, London. 
¥. Menke, New York. 

Consulting Editor CORBYN ALLARDICE, Washington 


This volume gives a wellsulanced account of the 
economic, administrative and legal factors concerning 
nuclear energy, and contains detailed studies and estimates 
of various natural requirements which take into account 
such factors as the exhaustion of conventional fuel sources 
in some countries, and their absence in others. All aspects 

* of the economic problem are covered—including the — 
relation between nuclear power and transport facilities, the — 
size of capital investment available and required, and the 
balance of payments problems, and many other factors. 


The efforts being made 
by the State to preserve 


ADMISSION 
Friday and Saturday, 10-6 
patty HE -s 


and maintain some of the 


beauties of our country- 


side are described in the 


‘YOU CAN AFFORD A | 
Y.T.C. HOLIDAY! 


Specimen itineraries: 


PALMA (Majorca) By AIR 
15 DAYS, for only 09 GNS. 


AUSTRIAN TYROL air & coAcH 
1 Days 26 GNS. 


Write today for a FREE copy of our fully 
illustrated “1957 HOLIDAY BROCHURE." 
Contains full details of these and other 
holidays at prices YOU can afford. eas. a 
from Dept. L.I. 


| Y.T.C. UNIVERSAL LTD. 
PERGAMON PRESS 27, QUEENS GARDENS, LONDON, va 
LONDON ‘NEW YORK PARIS 7 Tel. Paddington 4070, ak 


; 4 & 5, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1., 122 East 55th also at Liverpool, Wlverhamaton and Dublin 
@eeeaeeeoeoeoeeeeed @ Street, New York 22, N.Y., 24, Rue des Ecoles, Paris Ve. ; : 


annual reports of the 


Nature Conservancy and 
the National Parks Com- 
mission now available 
price 4s. 6d. and 4s. re- 
spectively (post 2d. each). 


HIMISTO 


from the Government Bookshops 


This book should be of great interest to lawyers, 
economists; insurance executives and to business and 
professional people generally. 532 pages. Illustrated £6 net 

(Copies on 14 days approval.) 


Progress in Nuclear Energy, Series VIII (details of other 
titles in the series on spplicederes 


or through any bookseller 


Stendhal, apedied “retirement, he does seem to have understood 
- hither his genius was leading him. He ends his 
oe. John Calder. ene Sous of the composer with these sentences: 


: Light, lively, amusing, never wearisome ‘but 
te seldom exalted—Rossini would appear to have 
been brought into this world for the express 
' purpose of conjuring up visions of ecstatic delight 
in the commonplace soul of the Average Man. . 
Rossin? s music stands unchallenged for its speed, 

_ its vivacity and excitement, and for all the 
particular effects which derive from these general 


‘The Monnaie sor Rosson 
ally in an English version, 


don in 1824, as ‘by “the eathor® ‘s 


_characteristics. . 
a oe tse a different portraits of the joys of love . . . he has 


x - occasionally toyed with absurdity, but. “he has 
+ ‘The owner of this LS never been boorish or platitudinous. . . . Finally, 
enri Beyle, whom we — Rossini, who is incapable of writing twenty lines 
er nom de plume, ~ of prose without a glowing crop of howlers— 
‘Ss were issued in a ~ Rossini, who is incapable of writing twenty bars 
‘of music without betraying the overpowering 
presence of genius—Rossini has become indis- 
_ putably, since the death of Canova, the greatest 
living artist of our time. . If you promise to 


ndhal is in are of. the same year, & 
3B 4. The te is important, for. Rossini’s con- 


tra des Italiens had not yet . _ keep a secret, I might whisper in your ear that 
en as not till Jaterin the year —Rossini’s style is the musical embodiment, not 
that in Paris for the ena of his - a so much of France, but of Paris; it is not really 

- caree ves. 4 e merry, but it is supremely vain and excitable; 

Ce St g, therefore, about: acom- it is never passionate, but always witty; and if 
poser - age of thirty-two, had achieved it is never boring, it is very very rarely sublime. 
great fa and inevitably” had aroused great That is a remarkable. judgement to have 


: _ opposition in the process. We are apt to forget 
that Rossini, nowadays often” regarded | as a facile 
composer - turning out— operas according to 
__ ‘stereotyped patterns, was, in the eyes of con- 

: servative opera-goers, a dangerous revolutionary 

who was destroying the whole basis of vocal | 
style and overloading the voices of the singers © 
with his noisy and complicated orchestration. 
- Stendhal himself was conservative in his tastes 

Se and his comments on Rossini are often well on 

this: ‘side of idolatry. Like Rossini himself, he 

‘ worshipped Mozart; he even thought Cimarosa_ 

3 a greater composer than the subject of his book. — 

i et he arrives" in the end at a balanced judge- 

ment of Rossini’s achievement that sull has not 

“oe ae spstt. =e, 

- With his passionate love for aaa Italian and 
“his. Shavian disregard for the conventional 
~ opinions of his day, Stendhal’s book makes good 

_ reading. Like Shaw, he was a professional writer. 

_ first and an amateur of music afterwards. One Comte Ory’ which, as we have noted, was com- 

_ must not expect of him a scientific biography, Posed after this book was written. 
= still less a _ professional analysis of Rossini’s ~— 


‘music. He is often inaccurate, he delights _ ; Rs 
Fr he English and Scottish Popular 


_ (thank ness!) in anecdotes, he is discursive 
and pads out his book with essays on the state Ballads. By Francis James Child. 
b. Oxford, for Folklore Press (New 


of Italian opera at the beginning of the century, 
- York). In 3 volumes. 12 guineas. 


on ‘Velluti, the last of the operatic male 
sopranos, or on how to run an opera-house. 
_ These digressions may be explained by the fact ‘Child’s Ballads has long presented the curious 
a that, in the French edition, he was using up phenomenon of an absolutely standard work in 
material for a Projected — ‘History of Music in_ its subject which has nevertheless been virtually 
Italy, 1800-1823 ’. Written with the lively, ironic unobtainable outside the confines of a few public 
pen of the author of La Chartreuse de Parme, libraries. No student of the ballad can move a 
“step without ‘ Child’; not only did he establish 
criteria for the true ballad which won such 


these essays, like the main body of the book, 
general acceptance that traditional ballads are 


are valuable contemporary documents on the 
"state of opera at the time. — ; 
» ete Life = even more 2 validity than now normally referred to simply by their ‘ Child 
1 ‘numbers’, but he printed every single known 
_ version of every ballad that had been recovered 
up to his own day. Yet that day came to an end 
in 1896, and no more than the original 1,000 
sets of the work have ever been printed, It is 


Mivered before the composition of ‘Le Comte 
Ory’, which was to establish the character of 
“French comic opera (as distinct from opéra 
comique) in the next generation, and of 
* Guillaume Tell’ , with which Rossini ended his 
areer in 1829 and set an example that sub- 
sequent composers of French grand opera were 
delighted to follow. Paris was, indeed, Rossini’s 
spiritual home and there, after a year or two in 
; Bologna, he spent the long years of his 
retirement. 

_ The quotation we have printed well exempli- 


the flavour of the original. It is a remarkable 
achievement, and the translator has crowned his 
work with corrective annotations, which are 
illuminating and never pedantic, a bibliography, 
and an excellent biographical index. The book 
is admirably produced, though it seems inept to 
have adorned the cover with a scene from ‘Le 


oreegl sory es very little of its general con- 
usions need che Yet in 1824 Rossini’s 


‘set on the open market, it should in recent years 
have been commanding prices of £50 and 
upwards, 

The Folklore Press reprint is a. straight photo- 
offset. copy of the original, without any attempt 
at re-editing. Nevertheless some form of supple- 

ment has long been overdue: since Child’s death 


small wonder that, on the rare appearance of a 


. [He] has given us a hundred ~ 


Fires the success with which Mr. Coe has caught — 


~ 


a dozen or ie new ballads have been discovered ~ 


that he would certainly have admitted (for ex- — 


ample ‘ The Bitter Withy ’ and ‘ Still Growing’), 
and of those that he knew a formidable number 
of new versions have been taken down from 
singers on both sides of the Atlantic. Meanwhile, 


until the appearance of a second scholar of 


equally heroic stature, this reissue of Child’s 
masterwork, even in its now partly out-dated 
form, will be received with general welcome. 


The Bourbons of Naples (1734-1825) 
By Harold Acton. Methuen. 50s. 
Lord William Bentinck and the British 

Occupation of Sicily (1811-14) 

“By John Rosselli. Cambridge. 30s. 
Mr. Harold Acton’s history of the first two 
Bourbons of Naples marks a sharp reaction 
against the social forces school. He allows of no 
nonsense of this kind, but revels in the personal — 
exuberances*-of those baroque days in Naples, 
the eternally baroque city. His book represents 
also the contemporary reaction against the Whig 
and the Gladstonian interpretation of history. 
Mr. Acton is indeed impelled by his Bourbon 
sympathies. These do not seem wholeheartedly 
to embrace Re Carlo who, pious though he was, 
was perhaps too much of a prince éclairé and an 
enemy of the Church to meet with Mr. Acton’s 
full approval. But Charles’ son, Ferdinand, who 
ruled from 1759,-when he was eight, until his 
death in 1825, a coarse, but often good-natured, 
sometimes cruel, tomboy, evidently delights Mr. 
Acton as he delighted the lazzaroni. It was not, 
of course, only King Ferdinand who appealed 
to the imagination of the people of Naples, but 
the new existence of a Neapolitan dynasty which 
had become more than nominally independent © 
of the Bourbons of Spain. Thus in 1799; when 
the Neapolitans resisted the French with valour, 
Mr. Acton quotes Schipa as exlaiming ‘ How 
unlike their ancestors, those who had offered 
cakes and kisses to the Austrian soldiers in 1707 
and given the Spaniards an ovation in 1734! 
In half a century the Bourbons had transformed 
sheep into heroes: their resistance did honour 
to the monarchy ’. 

Apart from this emergence of a Neapolitan 
self-awareness in the clash’ with the French 
Revolution nothing -of very much importance 
happened in the period, beyond the centralising 
reforms rather fitfully carried out, first by 
Tanucci, and then by that strange figure, the 
Chevalier Acton, grandfather of the Cambridge 
historian. (One would like to have been told at 
which point Mr. Harold Acton himself fits into 
the Acton genealogy.) We read much here of 
the Hamiltons and of Nelson at his worst. But 
the salient feature of this book is the domina- 
tion, from the moment she arrived to be 
Ferdinand’s bride in 1768 until Lord William 
Bentinck drove her from Sicily in 1813, of the 
Habsburg princess, Maria Carolina. Although 
Mr. Acton makes no secret of the fact that he 
does not read German, yet the immense and 
irrepressible German volubility of this Neapoli- 
tan queen, poured out in Italian or French, pro- 
vides him with a cascade of epistolary material. 
Along with her undisciplined vitality and her 
unending intrigues, this woman had a certain 
political shrewdness; it must have been this 
quality which made Maria Theresa regard Maria 
Carolina as the daughter who most resembled 
her. The last irony of her life was that Napo- 
leon, who by turns enraged and fascinated Maria 
Carolina, became her grandson by marriage 


when he married Marie Louise: as Mr. Acton 
shows us, it was probably Maria Carolina her- 


‘self who gave him the hint that the Emperor 


of Austria would not object to the match. : 
Maria Carolina’s last political battle was with 


Bentinck. Here Mr. Acton follows accepted con- 


ventions and throws hostile adjectives at Lord 
William a little easily. Mr. Rosselli seems to take 
the same severe view though it is doubtful 
whether papers like Bentinck’s journal entirely 
justify this. Indeed it is astonishing to find how 
constant historians seem to be—no reactions 
here—to the traditional interpretation of Ben- 
tinck, deriving from Castlereagh’s inevitable 


: hostility to the man who had to be thrown 


aside at the end of the wars against Napoleon: 
the peace settlement was based upon Metter- 


-nich’s formulae and the shelving of the Italian 


Revolution in which Bentinck had taken so 
much interest. Was it really so stupid of him to 
have tried to build up Italian national resistance 
to the French? Have we not been reminded 
recently of how much importance Wellington 
attached to the Spanish resistance in his Penin- 


- sular campaigns? 


Mr. Acton is a fanatical opponent of foot- 


notes which he dismisses as ‘ distracting para- 
phernalia’ and ‘a tedious form of exhibitionism’, 


_ The general reader, for whom he intended this 


book, might have found a few references more 
helpful than a long bibliography without con- 
necting links; as it is the reader is allowed little 


‘outside the text but information as to the value 


of ducats and carlini. Mr. Rosselli, whose book 


-is intended for the scholar rather than the 


general public, has discreetly placed over forty 
pages of notes at the end of his book where it 


Testament’ he brings us down to earth, but the — 


fossil animals that he describes are much more 
wonderful than the products of the imagination 
—and, curiously, some of the younger fossils 
are even more exciting than those of immense 


age. Modern deep-freeze methods seem puny 


_ beside the mammoth that was preserved in the 
. frozen mud of Siberia for 25,000 years; ‘ Hertz 


is rather more laborious to follow up his sources. 


Mermaids and Mastodons 
By Richard Carrington. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


With typical human inconsistency we deplore 
the extermination of the passenger pigeon or 
the quagga, and set aside reserves to save the 
avocet or the takahea, yet no one regrets the 
extermination of the wolf from this country a 
couple of hundred years ago, or of the bear 
within historic times, Just as millions of species 


of animals and plants have become extinct 


during the course of evolution so will the million 


or so now living; the death of species is as 
natural as that of individuals, and no less in- 
evitable. 
slaughtered every day for man’s food or pleasure 
some people do feel that it is man’s responsi- 
bility to refrain from wantonly hastening the 
processes of nature in destroying species which, 


_ unlike individuals, cannot be replaced. 


This book deals with the natural history of 
some of the extraordinary animals that inhabited 


. the earth in the far distant past and have been 


extinct for millions of years, as also with that 
of some which have only recently been exter- 


Although thousands of animals are 


- 


minated by thé activities of man. The author has | 


cast his net. widely and includes a section- on 
certain animals and plants that ‘ ought’ to have 
become extinct with their close relations in 


‘remote antiquity but have managed to survive 


to the present, and another in which he dis- 
cusses the possible origins of some of the fic- 
titious creatures of legend. 

Among the fabulous monsters several a the 


- actual specimens of mermaids that have been 


produced for the inspection of the curious: are 


illustrated but, alas! they bear little resemblance 


to the charming figure on the dust jacket, From 


mermaids we go on to the great sea-serpent 


_ and other sea monsters, dragons, gryphons, the 


phoenix, and the roc. "The author embellishes 


his accounts of these wonders with amusing 


says that the sledge dogs avidly ate portions of 
the flesh that were thrown to them, while even 
he himself could scarcely resist tasting a morsel, 
so succulent and appetising did it appear’. 

An account of such ‘living fossils’ as the 


coelacanth fish, Peripatus, the marsupials of 


‘Martha, a passenger pigeon, died of old age in 


Cincinnati Zoo at 1.0 p.m., September 1, 1914, 
the last surviving’ member of her species, once the 
best-known of North America 


From ‘ Mermaids and Mastodons’ 
Australia, and the Ginkgo tree, 
But surely the Ginkgo is called the Maidenhair 
tree from the shape of its leaves, which resemble 
those of the Maidenhair fern, and not because 
the veins of its leaf ‘fanning out from a central 
point, give it the appearance of a hank of girl’s 
hair’. There are however very few points on 
which one might wish to challenge the author, 
who has read widely and has skilfully condensed 
his material into a most readable and informa- 


tive book on natural history and particularly on~ 


some of its less explored bypaths. 

The story of the last of the quaggas, the 
massacre of the passenger pigeon and, to a lesser 
extent, the extermination of Steller’s great: sea- 
cow, make sorry reading, The passenger pigeon 
is of special interest, however, for it is the only 
animal the exact time of whose extermination 
is known. It became extinct at 1.0 p.m. on Sep- 


‘tember 1, 1914, with the death in the Cincinnati 


Zoo of Martha, the last living representative of 
her race. 

Mr. Carrington concludes his interesting book: 
with an account of some species that are in 
imminent danger of extermination at the hands 


of man and asks, ‘ Surely we, who are at present 


ns anecdotes and ingenious theories, In ‘ The Stone - 


*”. 


the successful overlords of the Earth, must have 


enough wisdom, energy, and compassion to fight — 


‘links the 5 
creatures of the past with those of the present. 


-England in 


istory eas that fie exterrnieanons pie 


by man has nearly always been due to peep 


“selfishness, and callous indifference. Unfortu- 
nately the vast majority of the human race is, 
beneath any veneer of civilisation that may — 
disguise it, fundamentally greedy, selfish, and 
callous. $ 


The Cake of Comme Caacally 
By Juliana Wadham. Collins. 16s. 


_ 


The story of Cornelia Connelly, the founder of — 


the teaching order of the nuns of the Society 


of the Holy Child Jesus, is a fascinating one for 


‘the insight it gives into the development of a 


most remarkable woman, and for its illumina- 


tion of one of the strangest byways of nine- | 


teenth-century history, the propagation of 


- Roman Catholicism in England and the roles 


and personalities of such colourful figures as 
Cardinal Wiseman and the members of the ‘ old 
Catholic’ peerage. For Cornelia Connelly, whose 


case is now being examined as a possible prelude 


to future Beatification, and whose work in the 
church consisted of founding an English order 


of celibate teaching nuns, was not by birth either 


English or Catholic; she was the daughter of a — 


-proud / Philadelphia family, and married an 


American Episcopalian clergyman, named Pierce 
Connelly, to whom she bore i children, three 
of whom survived. 


After a few years of marriage Pierce became | 


converted to Roman Catholicism, and naturally 
had to abandon his Protestant orders; Cornelia 
followed him like a dutiful wife. But Pierce 
seems to have been a very vain, as well as a 
very unstable, man; he could not be happy with- 
out a pulpit, and, after a few years as a layman, 


“petitioned to be ordained into the Roman 

Catholic Church: : 
It is of course most sane for a married 

man to receive Roman Catholic orders; but per- ~ 


mission was granted in his case, on the under- 


taking that his wife should retire into a convent, 
and that both should take vows of celibacy. — 


Cornelia submitted. In 1845 Pierce celebrated his 


ordered Cornelia, still a relatively new convert, 


to go to England, a country she barely knew, | 


as foundress of a new order of nuns, Even 
though the Pope may have been prompted 
by Cardinal Wiseman and Lord Shrewsbury, 
it was a most surprising decision. 

Cornelia’s life in England was one of almost 


‘continuous difficulties. She lost most of the sup- — 


port of the hierarchy. She was constantly in- 
volved in money difficulties and lawsuits, the 


‘most disturbing and notorious of these being | 


_ first mass; and a very few months later the Pope © 


- 


provoked by the egregious Pierce who returned — 


again to Protestantism, kidnapped the children, 


and instituted proceedings for the restitution of 


conjugal rights, first in the Court of Arches and — 


then in the Privy Council. The case rocked 
1851. Pierce lost, 
Episcopalian chaplain to the expatriate English 
and Americans in Florence, and flooded the 


became 


presses with anti-Catholic, and especially anti- 


convent, pamphlets. 


_From then on, to her death in 1879, Cornelia 


was constantly involved in lawsuits and in mis- 
- understandings with her ecclesiastical superiors; 
almost always she was. disliked by the priests and 
admired by the lawyers with whom she had to > 


deal. But her teaching order prospered marvyel- 


lously, with daughter houses in many countries; — 


and the Rule of her order, which she had com- 
posed, though it was never approved by Propa- 


ganda during her lifetime, now guides the lives — 


of many nuns, Truly, a remarkable case. __ 
“Mrs. Wadham, who was educated in Holy 


- Child convents before she went to Oxford, has 


written a work of fe roaring and hose which” 


one a Co J 
a band. that Mrs. Wadham has drawn her "Portrait 
remarkably well. 


t past 


nee of the oldest and liveliest American 


ia - the indignant hufiiies it has? Wesvohed here. We 
ie: have got out of the way of thinking about, or 
, in terms of, genres this side of .the - Atlantic: 

our new literary masters forbid it. ‘ The text, the 


ee _ whole text, -nothing but the text’, they ‘drill 


into us, at Cambridge and elsewhere. “Clear 
_ your mind, approach fresh, make a total response 
3 €- with your whole “personality, bend, stretch’. 
- Recent months have offered literally "what they 
__ ordered. Total personal responses to art and 
literature sprout like nettles. Elderly gentlemen 

Bi rise from the audience of ‘ Look Back in Anger’, 
shouting ‘ Let her alone, you cad!’ Elderly 
novelists write to. newspapers, renouncing sur- 
Seer vival in a world where Lucky Jim * exists’. And 
hitherto temperate, urbane reviewers, old and 


-- young, pant to climb between The Ginger — 


_Man’s covers, as it were, and clobber the day- 
light out of one Sebastian Dangerfield, drunkard, 


wastrel, wife-beater, and simultaneous outrage — 


ph. “> ‘upon the American flag and Irish womanhood. 

< ay Tt is all very odd and Victorian—Victorian as 

_ the tears for Steerforth, the reconstructions of | 

-Ophelia’s girlhood, and the enumerations of 

Lady. Macbeth’s progeny, which the New Criti- — 
__cism once set out to eradicate. | 


means to be received. The first demand any 
work makes of reader or audience is some strict, — 


specific limitation of response: keep your scat, 


suspend belief, don’t shoot the man who plays 
+ the villain. That is what genre means, To stories, 


particularly—and oh dear, yes, the novel is a — 
story !—context is important. Every nation has its — 
own times, places, and reasons for story-telling, 
which dictate the matter and manner of its 


Alas, somebody forgot that, beside text, there 
is context: the context in which a work of art — 


London, where we leave him finally penniless, 
_ futureless, but at peace. He likes his pink English 
wife, he wants decorum and success; but some 
inner force drives him to drink, ignore his 
studies, explode pillows, swindle tradesmen, steal 
milk from doorsteps, seduce trusting Irish 
maidens in coal-sheds, and to kick in a lavatory, 


deluging noisesomely his long-suffering mate 


downstairs. He would be merely bewildered and 


oafish, like his surly, goaded friend O’Keefe, 


were not his demon also the finest company in 
the Western World: a silver-tongued fantastic 
master of revel, the courtly joy of Dublin’s 
- blearier pubs, the ginger at the feast and in the 
beer. Charm and perversity combined for some 
insanely devious end, he can be irresistible; as 
-when, forsaken by hi§ wife, and moneyless, he 
insinuates himself, meek as a fox, into the bed 
and wardrobe of the genteel spinster who rents 
the spare room. Throughout their bedraggled 
little idyll, they call each other primly by their 
surnames, ‘ Miss Frost, may I chew your ears? ’ 
*O, Mr. Dangerfield, you'll bite them off! ’ 
‘Why should he rouse such outcry? Like 


Peer Gynt, Felix Krull, or Lucky Jim, he merely 
performs the comic hero’s historic public ser- 


vice: acting out the heartless and libidinous 


_ fantasies of our most embarrassing imaginations, 


sharing the criminal delight of their release, 
shouldering the disgrace of their exposure. The 
novel itself has flaws, certainly: 
-other character, its Joycean stream of gab 
swamps the structure, it goes on too long. But 
given its genre, its hero i is beyond praise; nothing 
he says or does can be called inappropriate, 
which is the only relevant criticism. Perhaps the 
real irritant lies in the ending. Writ large, it is 
subversive as Christianity. All hope of wealth, 
respect or order gone, and somehow unregretted, 


stories, and narrative traditions determine the Sebastian stumbles crestfallen into happiness, In 


_ matter and manner of most novels: the moods, — 
‘moral atmospheres, psychological appeals, the 


the rowdy democracy of failure, he finds that for 
the first time he can call his gingery devil of a 


degrees of intimacy, gravity, subtlety, which soul his own. 


though assumed by them rather than stated, have — 
to be grasped and accepted if they are not to_ 
become quite other, shocking affairs. For ex- 
ie ample, it is a pleasant custom on the great | 
North American trains for male travellers, whose 
__ sleeping- berths have been made up, but who do 
- eater > sires 00 eater. i 8 carriage 2et 
apart for smoking and drinking into the small 

_ hours. Stories are the obvious coin of such— 


In fact, The Ginger Man stands America’s 
"traditional myth on its head, grinning. Louis 
Auchincloss’ new novel, The Great World and 
Timothy Colt, presents it in conventional, Mar- 
quandian posture: boy almost loses soul to 
success. The last half of the book, which tells 
how the great world of New York fashion (with 
“the Other Woman, of course, for bait) almost 
swallows poor serious Timmy Colt, is conven- 


ae casual assemblies : stories appropriate to strangers tional to banality. Unusual characters smother 


ie iia: pees in common ‘but leisure, warmth, 


3 "There is much he ae repent of, but as well 
_ blame ginger for being hot in the mouth. Some 
_ginger-bearded devil in Sebastian Dangerfield — 
I and frustrates his calmer ambitions for 
rde: » respectability; making him. an~ 
citizen, whether i in his native United 


a = 


Rie 4 


in a situation which permits them to speak and 
act nothing but clichés. But the first part, which 
the soul Timmy endangers, achieves 


His work is cua law. nee Timmy 
_toils twelve hours or more in the great old New 
York law-firm where he aspires modestly to 


junior partnership; nightly, he brings horhe a. 


bulging brief-case to ji His wife, loyal end 


it evokes no. 


understands devotion, and sees—it is Mr. 
‘Auchincloss’ triumph that we see too—how, in 
the huge abstractions of his work, Timothy finds 
a spiritual discipline and ecstasy other men seek 
in art, religion, or Bach. The chaste grandeurs 
of his firm’s offices enshrine for him a luminous 
Platonic world, where the soiled terms of com- 
merce—company, trust, bond—float noble with 
the poetry of their pristine meanings. If his later 
temptations seem pallid by comparison, that 
belongs to the nature, the essential challenge, of 
the donné: an unworldliness to be shown more 
interesting than flesh. That part of the challenge, 
Mr. Auchincloss meets splendidly. Beside his, 


the novels which ignore men’s work seem as 


unreal, lacking a dimension, as those that skip 
morality or sex. 

Margery Sharp’s new novel, now, belongs to 
a wholly English context of story-telling: 
back-fence gossip. That, surely, is our liveliest 
narrative tradition today: domestic, feminine, 
rich in scandalous neighbourly fancy about the 
‘private crimes and follies of third persons. Where 
did the pyjamas on Miss Diver’s clothes-line 
come from? The Eye of Love offers a shrewd 
and gay hypothesis. Once at a Chelsea Arts Ball, 
dressed as her secret image of a Spanish dancer, 
she met beefy Harry Gibson and made him 
her bluff King Hal. Through too many years, 
the pink curtains of 5, Alcock Road shelter their 
fond legend; then threatened bankruptcy drives 
Harry, groaning, to seek dynastic alliance with 
the faintly hirsute daughter of a Bond Street 
fur-dealer. Miss Sharp has.a certain audience in 
mind, and all ends happily. But wit and keen 


intelligence lift her work above its craft and 


genre on to a level shared only, I think, by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. Many more ‘ serious’ 
writers might envy her warm, spare evocation of 
prosperous Jewish family life. And to balance 
and comment upon the sentimentality of her 
principals, she introduces a dour child genius, 
miraculous and elephantine as a Matisse cartoon 
of one, whose massive, ruthless sobriety is worthy 
of L. P. Hartley. 


D. J. Enright has switched from the picar- 


esque comedy of his previous success, Academic 
Year, to picaresque-comic-philosophic in the 
genre of More, Swift, and Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon. Unfortunately, Heaven Knows Where 
has also been infected deeply with the influence 
of that unbearable classic, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and the voyage of its hero, Packet, 
to a mythical Utopia in the South China Seas; 
is made the merest thread on which to hang 
an incoherent ragpicking of slapstick incident, 
mild satire on disparate targets, some throw- 
away pedantry, and observations on this, that, 
and the human condition. It is a gentle, often 
clever farrago, and might have succeeded as a 
Selection from Notebooks. But diluted with half- 
hearted narrative, it palls. It is customary to 
make some remark about the hurdle of the 
second novel. Mr. Enright, I’d say, has tried to 
amble round it. 
RONALD BRYDEN 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Abroad and At Home 


THE THEME DISPLAYED in last week’s “ Meeting 
Point’ was ‘ Hunger’. The programme was the 
joint work of Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Francaise and the B.B.C. and its purpose was 
to show the responsibility of Christian people 
for the present state of food distribution in 
which two-thirds of the world’s population is 
undernourished and some of it even starving 
while elsewhere there is superfluity. This was 
illustrated in a French documentary film which 
was preceded by a televised service from the 
beautiful Abbaye de Royaumont dur- 
ing which the Abbé Pierre, well 
known for his work for the hungry 
and homeless in Paris, spoke. of. the 
Christian duty to feed the hungry. 
After the film we were shown a ser- 
vice in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
which has for many years offered help 
and shelter to the poor. Nothing 
could have been better chosen to-stir 
emotion and imagination than the 
extraordinary beauty of the scene and 
the singing of the Petits Chanteurs in 
the Abbaye. The only fault here was 
the intrusion of an English. transla- 
tion, running concurrently with the 
Abbé’s brief address, which made it 
almost impossible to follow either. 
The fault in the film was that it was 
a logical argument rather than an 
imaginative representation of the 
theme and it was so overcrowded with 
detail that it confused the Mind and 
diluted the emotions. There were 
poignant scenes, especially those of 
starving children, which brought the 
theme vividly home to the viewer, but 
the excessive use of side-issues—the 
glimpses of vast stores of food, the quick succes- 
sion of front pages of European newspapers, 
the prolonged scenes of earthquakes, artillery 
bombardments, bombing, goose-stepping Ger- 
man troops, and many other details wearied the 
eye and distracted attention from the stark and 
simple problem. The third part, a service in St. 
Martin’s, came as a sad anti-climax to the open- 
ing scenes in the Abbaye. The back view of a 
crowded congregation singing hymns and, Iater, 
filing. out of the church is in atself a humdrum * 


“Look” on January 16: 


‘Special Enquiry: They Cry for Love’ 
Officer of a Scottish local authority with his assistant and the two small 


spectacle, and there was little but the prayers and 
sincere and moving sermon of the Rev. Austen 
Williams to touch the feelings and the 
imagination. 

As my televisionary experiences accumulate 
I find that they divide themselves into two types 
of programmes, those which could not have 
existed without television and those which 
would have come over as well or nearly as well 
on Sound. ‘Is This Your Problem?’, for in- 
stance, could be transferred to Sound, as it 
stands, without the smallest alteration and its 
merits are such that it might also be given in 
the Home Service or Light Programme for the 
benefit of those who take their radio through the 
ear alone. But if this were to happen I. would 


boys whose story was told in the programme 


stick to the visible version because it provides 
the added interest of seeing the expressions and 
gestures of the small group of advisers which 
add much to what they say and, for the 
invisible seeker for advice hidden by the back 
of his or her chair, must double the effect of the 
advice given. The problems dealt with are moral 
problems and therefore of profound human 
interest. They are brought by people who find 
themselves in a painful dilemma from which 
they can see no escape, and in all the cases I have 


left, film reconstruction of a dinosaur emerging from the egg; right, an artist’ s 


impression of pterodactyls in flight 


John Cura 


on January 16—the Children’s 


JANUARY. 24 193.7. 


The Abbé Pierre and choristers in the Abbaye de 

Royaumont during the service which formed part 

of the programme ‘ Meeting Point—Hunger’ on 
January 13 


John Cura - 


heard a clear and valuable solution has been 
shown to the sufferer. Of course the value of the 
device must depend enormously on the human 
and moral qualities of the chosen 
advisers, who. vary with each pro- 
gramme. In the three instalments I 
have watched they have been admir- 
ably chosen.‘for their task. The 
merit of the series is that it provides 
excellent moral instruction in a 
human and dramatic form which 
compels the viewer’s attention. , 

To be escorted round the Royal 
Academy Winter Exhibition by the 
President and Professor Ellis Water- 
house with gaze unobstructed and toes 
untrodden while sitting beside the 
domestic hearth is a feat that could 
not’ be performed without television’s 
artful aid. We followed each in turn 


he walked and walking as he talked, 
he showed us a small and choice col- 
lection, Mr. Waterhouse of the por- 
traits, Mr. Wheeler of the sculpture, 
and the camera revealed the whole and 
various details of the works they in- 
troduced to us. It was a delightful and 
stimulating aperitif which Mr. Wheeler 
exhorted us to follow up with a thought- 
ful indulgence in the whole banquet. 
Looking into a future in which television has 
taken on colour and a greater exactitude of re- 
production, I imagine myself taking his advice 
with a clear view, toes intact, pocket unimpaired 
by train and taxi fares, and the domestic hearth 
still warming my bones. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 


Squeeze and Skirmish 


WHEN the Danish actor, Mogens Wieth, was 
over here last, as Torvald Helmer in ‘A Doll’s 
House’, the theatre’ s designer obliged him to 
play the last famous scene with Nora in an 
angled cranny upstage. Again, on Sunday night 
—now in the televised ‘Uncle Vanya ’—he 


seemed to be short of elbow-room. Always he - 


looked likely to burst out of the screen; his 
Astrov was not meant to be bounded in a nut- 
shell. 

Let me say quickly that ‘the “producers 
(Caspar Wrede and Michael Elliott), and the 
designer (Norman James), had tried to indicate 
the labyrinthine-old country house in which 
‘Vanya’ is set, far in the provincial past of 
Russia’: a housé, I think, that must linger still 
in some fold of time, with Astrov for ever 


making his speech above the chart, and’ Vanya 


perpetually missing the Professor. A few shots 


on: Sunday were valuable. There was one of the — 


through the rooms while, talking as ~ 


of 
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garden on that sultry summer afternoon, and 
another during the last act when the little pro- 
cession of farewell (with the Professor about to 
make his progress toward Kharkov) did appear to 
be coming through the house of twenty-six rooms. 

At other times it was hard to accept this as 
*Vanya’, Restlessly the production jerked and 
flicked across the landscape of the piece. The 
camera-work merely fidgeted us. At one point, 
towards the end of~the first act, Yelena and 
Vanya seemed to be on a moving platform. Far 
from thinking of the play, I found myself mur- 
muring, ‘If, like a crab, you could go back- 
ward’. The producers allowed no time for us to 
listen between the lines. Poor fellows, they had to 
cram ‘ Vanya’ into ninety minutes. In the middle 
of this anxious whirl I began to long for the 
famous, if notoriously slow, English production of 
thirteen years ago that dilly-dallied by the way. 

Agreed, much of our Chekhoy has been a ritual, 
over-elaborated like fine and finicking needlework. 


But on Sunday we sped to the other pole. It was . 


a production that kept the narrative at the expense 
of the overtones, those vocal and visual rhythms 
that create the true Chekhoy. At the very end I 
did feel for a moment that we were there. Astroy 
had listened to the scratching pens, the churring 
crickets; he had turned to the map of Africa (‘I 
expect the weather down there in Africa must be 
terrific now—simply terrific’: a line for which 
Mogens Wieth had the precise inflection); then he 
was gone, and Sonya, at her table beside Vanya, 
was left to that affirmation of faith and courage 
while the old woman drowsed over her pamph- 
lets and Waffles bent above his guitar. 

The moment faded. Sonya (Dilys Hamlett) 
was too resolutely expressive in close-up, and 
immediately after her triple ‘ We shall rest’ the 
names of the players whisked across the screen 
without a moment’s pause, snatching (I imagine) 
many watchers from the depth of late autumnal 
Russia to cheerful little cries of recognition. For 
a second or so, once the cast-list had gone, we 
had a true Chekhovian glance at the dark, wind- 
blown garden and Yelena’s creaking swing. 
Suddenly everything dissolved into the world of 
“Music at Ten’. 

We had had the same trouble throughout. ‘I 
can’t breathe’, said the Professor; and we 
longed for the breathing-space, the point of rest, 
that we did not get. Is it really essential for 
programme after programme to be hurtled at us 
without pause on a moving belt of mass- 
production? I sighed on Sunday for the spaci- 
ousness of the Third Programme. We ought 
to have been glad of a television 
* Vanya’, but gratitude was dulled 
by the manner in which the great 
play had been thrust across the 


screen. 
I could not believe that this cast 
would ever find the mood and the 
tune. Three performances, the 
smallest, linger: George Howe’s 
listening Waffles, Mary Merrall’s 
Maria, Nora Nicholson’s old nurse 
of a world of children. Mogens 
Wieth, a more passionate, flam- 
boyant Astrov than we are used to, 
almost shattered the screen; George 
Voskovec’s Vanya was unvaried 
and heavy-voiced; Maxine Audley’s 
- Yelena had elegance but little sense 
of languor; and though Dilys 
Hamlett clearly knew her Sonya, it 


televised on January 15, with Patricia Kern 
Glynne as Falstaff, and Victoria Elliott as Mistress Ford 


THE LISTENER 


It would be pleasant to hear 
Mr. Magarshack’s translation at 
leisure. It is most speakable 
(Astrov’s early reference to the 
signalman who ‘died on me’ 
was the only thing that grated). 
I noticed such a change from a 
very early version as ‘ Kindly 
keep your temper’ for ‘ Please 
don’t be captious with me’. 
Have I been captious with this 
production? I am sorry; but 
Chekhov is more than: what the 
American critic, Walter Kerr, 
called him, ‘just another “ Arts 
Theatre” admiration in Lon- 
don’, and I wish that television 
had taken its chance. 

Television enjoyed itself with 
the frisking, ttrilling, and 
bubbling of Nicolai’s operatic 
* The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’, cheerfully sung and 
staged. "Iwas merry in hall 
when beards wagged all (Howell 
Glynne as Falstaff; even the Fat Woman of 
Brentford—silent in Shakespeare—must be sud- 
denly vocal); andthe wives (Victoria Elliott and 
Patricia Kern) were loving and* laughing and 
quipping and quaffing, as happy as happy could 
be. Another text, but no matter. 

©The Idealist’, dreary to hear and unexciting 
to see, was a Canadian anecdote about a com- 
munity official called a ‘ coupler’; the latest in- 
stalment of the competent ‘Dixon of Dock 
Green’ (subject: cruelty to children) had one 
listener, I noticed, weeping so copiously that he 
could not raise a glimmer for the skirmish of the 
“Ted Ray Show’ later on. Mack Sennett, also 
skirmishing: (in ‘ Movie Museum’) had our 
vote: he did exactly what he set out to do, 
neither more nor less. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Shagreen Shamrock 
SAMUEL BECKETT gave his first radio play a 


sardonic title from the Psalms, ‘ All That Fall’.' 


The partisans will all fall on it as they did on 
his ‘ Waiting for Godot’. A Third Programme 
don. will see in the train that runs over the child 
an intimation of the stern aspect of God the 
Father. A Sartrian sophist will seize on the 


Scene from “The Mibey Wives of Windsor’, a version of the opera by Nicolai 


deft) as Mistress Page, Howell 


167 


Dilys eattien as Sonya and George. Poikeves as Vanya in ‘ Uncle 


Vanya’ on January 20 


allusion to blind man’s buff. A literary specialist 
in word-complexes will distinguish forty-nine 
types of ambiguity and add an insult about 
broken-backed Irish Catholicism for good 
measure. The author will disappoint everybody 
by not replying to the debate. It will occur to 
almost no one that he has been left as incapable 
of comment as Pentheus when the wild women 
had done with him. 

It has been amiably suggested—this is the alibi 
always handed out for substituting one’s own 
ideology for Shakespeare’s, too—that Mr. 
Beckett’s quality lies in the fact that he can be 
interpreted in so many ways and on so many 
levels. Is it the business of criticism to pass 
round blank cheques on other people’s creative 


‘ work? Rushing in where nobody has feared to 


tread I suggest that Mr. Beckett does his utmost 
to frustrate all this ideological imperialism. If 
we must retreat into our several shells (or shell- 
holes) at the approach of art, we cannot take the 
whole work in with us. Its subject is the thing 
itself, umnaccommodated man. Man stumbling 
around in the waste land of immediate experi- 
ence, trying ludicrously and tragically to thumb 
a lift in a miscellaneous dump of cultural bits 
and pieces, parts which deny and yet imply a 
comprehensible whole. ‘ This dust will not settle 
in our time’, says the old woman on the road, 
‘and when it does, some great roaring machine 
will come and whirl it all skyhigh 
again ’. 

‘All That Fall’ is a play of 
radioactive participles. It cannot be 
critically handled with safety. As 
in the work of Mr. Beckett’s 
mentor, James Joyce, sounds and 
meanings suffer a series of 
associative but not haphazard 
metamorphoses. Even his B.B.C. 
producer, Donald McWhinnie, 
who worked on the play with the 
author in Paris, is snared in the 
text, The piece is scarcely a dozen 
lines old when Maddy Rooney 
makes a mad rune with his 
unusual surname: ‘So _ hinnies 
whinny ’. Near the end she says 
—it is disquietingly vital to her— 
that it wasn’t an ass on which ‘ he 
rode into Jerusalem, or wherever 
it was, it was a hinny’. 

You could ‘interpret’ this as a 
reflection that producers are sterile 
brutes. You could ‘interpret’ it asa 
recognition that it is through pro- 
ducers that plays are born again. 
You might equally well deny that 
Mr. McWhinnie or his function 


are faded’ to at vall, ia without h his ct 
Titdae would not be hearing the play. . thé B.B.C. ‘provides a programm now and then : 
- is the method in miniature. It is the complex: in which three or four travellers’ are invited to 
of incommensurable meanings that is meant, the talk their heads off for half an hour, using (as a 
multiple irony. .And the complex is comically springboard) some topic like the disgusting 
‘cubed, as it were, if you recall that ‘hinny’ may foods they have eaten on the march. __ 
colloquially mean ‘mule’ and may equally well Last week, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
mean ‘ sweetheart’, ‘I use none but the simplest Peter Fleming, Miss Ella Maillart, Sir Mortimer 
words’, says Maddy fearfully, surely speaking Wheeler, and Colonel John Hodges discussed 
her author’s apologia, ‘and yet I sometimes find the various floaters they have made among 
; _ my way of speaking very-bizarre ’. peoples whose customs they did not know, Any 


ae sarees on | pes ations 
aa > generalised and asting 


gets from ‘the Ret lists “of Third Cropeaaeem 
talks _ and discussions is. still one of i immensely — 
serious remoteness. I am all for maintaining 
most of this, but wouldn’t there be more balance 
if a little more of the seriousness was brought — 
closer to the market-place? sy 23 

MicHAEL Swan eek 


ae Mr. Beckett puns in counterpoint where 


possible, to help his players. In -Maddy’s early 
line, ‘ Why do you halt? (Pause.) But why do I 
halt? ’, the first ‘halt’ conveys ‘stop’, the 


listeners expecting some incident leading to the = ; f : a) ter By aoe or 


stew-pot would have been disappointed; apart 
from a few peccadilloes like eating soup with the 
wrong hand in an ashram. in southern India, no 


“Music | 0 oa 


e 


"Treasure Trove = 


second—we have been listening to her dragging four travellers could have behaved with greater 
= > y A a . : Vv. 
a ‘feet—adds ‘limp’, a nightmare apprehension of tact, Apart from one or two good stories and HAVING POLISHED OFF the late Plantagenets i ina 
oe E ee , second programme last Friday, Denis Stevens e 
_--~--_—s Struggling painfully on and yet somehow ,re- occasional flashes of military panache from Sir _ nimibly skipped’ two. centuries arid-the’ Dadaes 
_—————so (maining at a standstill. If Mr. Beckett could be Mortimer it was all a little flat; one felt each — 


~ dynasty, and introduced us to the ‘ Musica Deo — 
Sacra’ of Thomas Tomkins, the tercentenary of — 
, whose death in June 1956 was somewhat cantly 
than to keep the stopper on the far-flung stuff. Observed amid the commemorations of Mozart 


Se Ee Read ee een, and Schumann. Thanks to the activities of the 
piece of pure radio drama since ‘Under Milk Bjood runs hot and fast _and there is no need late Canon Fellowes, Tomkins’ madrigals are 


Wood’. I burn my boats and admit that I rate for the chairman to keep the ball rolling with an aaa Siibers amd othe’ groupes They colt ae 
it higher. Mr. Beckett’s work comprehends a- ‘Oh, really’, or a ‘How very interesting!’ 4, Sigerigaldes Arn rae See 
wider and deeper range of experience, goes Last Thursday, on the Home Service, there was gctablished on Italian cnsdels by the canemee 
further in making the blind man’s theatre of 4 transatlantic discussion on the Anglo- of ‘Elizabeth: 1’streiem: ainong) hein eaeeania 
radio an art form in its own right, is no less American alliance between Sir Lionel Heald and vas Tomine’ siastan, Bas thelaitherss) eal 
eloquent and evocative in monosyllabic brevities Mr. Aidan Crawley, and, for the United States, Stevens introduced uson Satueday ewceiesliaies 
ee ast homms. i his polychromatic 125-_ Mr. Thomas K. Finletter and Mr. August , 4 different, albeit still polyphonic, style which — 
word periods. Mary O'Farrell was a superb Heckscher. Most of the discussion was concerned suggests a Javan dates tunedichine pation gals published 
Maddy, J. G. Devlin’s very fine performance with the implications of the Eisenhower Doc- in 1622 and presumably composed over a period’ 

- was hardly harmed by two or three slight fluffs, trine, and there were some blunt questions from of years before. On the evidence of one’s ears, 
and Donald McWhinnie’s Third Programme our side about the degree to which the United ~ jhey would’scem to have been written during the » 
Production, with masterly pauses, human tates is planning to go it alone in the Middle latter years of Tomkins’ long tenure of the — 
animal-noises, a railway that was Emmet made East. Mr, Finletter was plainly rather worried  organistship of Worcester Cathedral. In that case * 
audible, and a wind that: seemed to blow across that Mr. Dulles’ recent statements should have (Orlando Gibbons, who was his junior by a 
ie of dreary bog, is something of a radio given the impression in Britain se America’ decade, having died Sie 1625) TonikiusiiseHexe 

é i would not contemplate a dual Anglo-American ~ 3 
He was less successful, I thought, with that. policy in the Middle East; and both he and ae bed rice Ea English church ao Le 
_other Irish epic of an artistic Fall, his own Mr. Heckscher were quick in their assurances ‘It is odd that the sceeineae slevniduliene been. 
ahead nae Th Sree of Joyce Cary’ SSUC- that the climate of opinion in Washington was pecessary at this date. ‘Musica Deo Sacra’ was 
lieve’ in Git sitaboaonictaht td I " Tam 2gainst any full-scale appeasement of Nasser. published as a pious memorial to his father by 
terse 4a iines like ‘Whereas ey ae - ine Bat But both were genuinely surprised to hear that’ Nathaniel Tomkins in 1668 and, though rare, 
damned Englishman, didn’t understan Ee ni = there would be British opposition to any plan to has long been known to scholars. Yet though 
else but freedom, and so all his rion seni ag full provide funds for the Aswan Dam. With simple the Services it contains were reprinted in ‘ Tudor 
of truth’. Mauri a Denharn “tiade’ Gane is logic they said that since all the trouble dated Church Music’, the anthems have been strangely — 
Artful Dodger, and he was not quite as Bales from: she: withdrawal aod gai DoF crooner sae: apie contents of this important work — 
Behe should have been as Shaw’ i aaa aeaslon a” surely Britain would welcome the elimination of are not-éven set out in Grove’s Dictionary. So 
the Home Service revival of ‘ Androcles and the °°,tfoublesome a matter. : Stevens was probably correct in claiming that 

het ri: tobe noes back to’a mana hoeees This kind of frank airing of such questions of the performances he conducted were the first a 
‘not too credibly, that he saw it happen aw, q common concern to the United States and Britain to be given in modern times. The anthems were 
Bie tine ak Tiberitiss My affection for the play ?° 2" of the most important functions of radio, there for anyone to copy, edit, and perform. All 
is fixated in an enchanted evening in Regent’s and should be one of its regular features. As the more credit to this young expert for under- 
Park more than twenty years ago when hey Mr. Crawley said, the currency limitations have taking the. work and Producing. the admirable — 
Leigh, not merely born but evidently christened ™¢22t that the United States are less visited . result. 
for the part, made it his own, and Nigel Playfair by Englishmen than any other country in the The first of three. programmes, to which 1 

_ made his last ‘appearance, as the Caesar who is world; discussion by wireless is a real way to hereby call the attention not merely of: those _ 

conquered by Christianity. I should have pre- _ Crease our knowledge of the American mind  jnterested in church music as such but of all — 
ferred the radio Lavinia, like the lady of the at other levels than rock ’n’ roll and Miss» ‘connoisseurs of beautiful antiques, included a 
same name in ‘ Titus Andronicus’, to be tongue- Marilyn Monroe. ‘moving setting of David’s lament, ‘ Then David 
less. 4 = Onelof the best features in the B.B.C.’s foreign - mourned’, in which the harmony showed an- 

coverage is the twice-weekly ‘At Home and “exceptionel originality, used not for its own sake _ 

- Abroad ’, which gives a lively and personal back- but as a means of emotional expression, and a 

ground to the news, using expert information remarkable metrical version of ‘ The Lord is my 

wherever possible, and recorded contributions shepherd’. But everything in this programme, — 
from correspondents oversea. The Home Ser- which was well executed by the Deller Consort 
vice does these actuality programmes at a level 


c ‘and Ambrosian Singers with sundry instru-  — 
of intelligence which in the past might have been _mentalists (violins, not viols), was worth hearing. 
associated only with the Third Programme, 


In his remarks ‘on’ the composers of the eds 
which is hardly concerned at all with the topical _ Hall Manuscript, among whom Leonel Power — 
stay-at-homes to whom he is recounting his and the urgent. In this department, and in its stood out as the special .master in Friday’s pro-— 
marvellous adventures. Basil Seal went too far programmes of serious discussion, the Home gramme, Denis Stevens defended them from the 
with Sonia and Alistair, when he got back from Service seems to have quite ‘thrown off its ‘accusation of being abstruse. ‘ If you can listen © 
Azania. ‘ Darling’, said Sonia, ‘I just don’t middlebrow aura. When Professor Haldane and “to Bartok’, he said in Speci: ‘ surely yous can 
want to hear about it. I’m sure it’s all very fine © Professor Stephen Toulmin are asked to discuss 
_ and grand, but it doesn’ t make much sense toa science and morals, or three sociologists to dis- ~ 
: stay-at-home like me’, And Alistair goes on, cuss. social class.in Britain today, they seem to » AML 
_ *That’s the way to deal . with him. Keep a be given their head, and no prudent producer art, whether it isan opera by Verdi- payne 
; i. stopper on the far-flung stuff’. It is a common is begging them to speak i in simple terms. by Giotto, or, if you. like, a sculpture by pstein 
Rar reaction; the proper place for travellers” tales is Although actualities- rightly don’t fall into or Henry~ Moore, 
meter pe covers, where the traveller can get it all - the sphere of the Third Programme, it does uy effort fot its apprehension and, when it 


» 
‘ 


bounded i in a nutshell, this might be it. 

- The point is that his style does work, it makes 
mysterious _ relativities imaginatively instan- 
taneous. ‘All That Fall’ is certainly—this is 
now being said on all sides—the most important 


speaker had noticed that distant look and glazed 
eye of the other three, and wanted nothing more 


; Roy ‘WALKER 
THE SPOKEN WORD” 
From Foreign Shores 


A MOST IMPORTANT part of the training cf 
every traveller in distant places is to be able to © 
recognise the first faint glazing of the eyes of 


abstruseness of pS composers, but, for all t 
learned tricks, their comparative simplicity. rat 


hs 


~ 'WENTY-TWO years ago Karl Birger 
_  Blomdahl | was a student of civil engin- 
B scering at the Stockholm College of 
=e _ Technology; today, at the age of forty, 
€ barge ‘the best-known, Swedish composer of his 
- gen tion. He was born at Vaxjé in 1916. While 
eo he Played the flute but other- 
‘musical training. After 


oe: 
~~ 


/ Wise had nm 
© fratriculating in 1934 he entered upon his 


, - engineering — course and became an ardent 
- concert-goer. Six months later he suddenly 
. realised that music was his true vocation and 


g threw up his career as an engineer. In his search 
for a teacher of ‘composition he received no 


encouragement in - official musical circles but 


: found an ideal preceptor in Hilding Rosenberg, 


the distinguished composer and deep thinker 
~ who has trained many of the younger generation 
of Swedish composers. Blomdahl began his 
i _ theoretical studies with him in 1935 and before 


long was also taking lessons at the College 


_ of Music in violin, piano, chamber-music, and 
conducting, the last-named ‘subject with Tor 
_ Mann. He received further instruction from the 

ro Danish conductor Mogens Waldike. . 

Blomdahl’s compositions are almost Enairay 


" Jarge-scale chamber and orchestral works; he 
has written only a few of lesser calibre, such as 


small piano pieces and trios for women’s voices. 
‘Between 1938 and 1946 he composed a string 
_ quartet, a viola concerto, woodwind and string 
trios, theatre music, a concerto grosso, suites 
_ for cello and piano and bassoon and piano, and 
a symphony. His style was formed on the works 
of Carl Nielsen, Sibelius, and Rosenberg, and 
be was strongly influenced by Hindemith. In 
_ the early nineteen-forties he was the leading 
~ spirit in eos of young composers, who met 
riats ; 


music and to study Hindemith’s Ground- 


witz’s expositions of Schénberg’s twelve- 
ote technique. After the end of the war this 
progressive ‘Monday Group’ broke up and 
- Blomdahl went to France, Switzerland, and Italy 


- to-make closer contact with the latest develop- 
ine continental music. In 1947, the year 


return, he wrote his Second Symphony. 
o f split and sree tus. 


honey arm a me arts, tere 
ch, English, and French lyric poetry 
pee BoD r associated 


— studio on Mondays to discuss contem- 


ork Dapaiweat Composition and Krenek’s and 


an audience outside Germany, where such 
speculations are apparently found entertaining. 
But the work contains some lovely music, notably 
final pages depicting Daphne’s transforma- 
| into the laurel-tree, and_some exceptionally 


Anders. Maud Cunitz sang steadily as Daphne, 


- but did not ewee manage to give shape to Bet 


phrases, _ 
Ge Wednesday in 1 the Home sap and on 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


Lindegren, whose work ‘Wiebeanaly affected 


his musical output, and the dancer Birgit 
Akesson, for whom he composed two dance 
suites, the second on an idea of Lindegren’s. 
Lindegren’s cycle of poems ‘ Suites’ inspired 
Blomdahl’s ‘ Pastoral Suite’, which was broad- 
cast in 1949 with Lindegren reading his poems 


between the movements. The writing of music ° 


to Rabbe Enckell’s radio play ‘ Agamemnon ’ in 
1949 turned Blomdahl’s thoughts in the direc- 
tion of composing his first large choral and 
orchestral work, ‘In the Hall of the Mirrors’ A 
‘based on Lindegren’ s sonnet sequence ‘A Man 
Without a Way’. It created wide interest when 
first performed in Oslo in 1953, as did the Third 
Symphony at Frankfurt in 1951. 

-Blomdah!’s musical style is complex in the 


extreme. He early discarded the major-minor 


system of tonality and now employs twelve- 
note technique, though not always strictly. The 
texture of his. music is predominantly contra- 
puntal and often. pungently dissonant. The 
thematic material is either composed in wide 
intervals and is strongly marked in rhythm, or it 
glides along in narrow intervals, especially semi- 


tones. Melody and harmony in the accepted - 


sense hardly exist for Blomdahl. Definite 


tonality, common chords and expressive melodies . 


-occur rarely in his work, but pedal-points and 
ostinato effects abound. Rhythmically the music 
is full of vitality; it shows many influences from 
the dance. 

~The Third Symphony, i in free variation form, 
as its sub-title ‘Facets’ denotes, is in three 
connecting movements, each sub-divided into 
sections in different tempi and time-signatures. 
It opens quietly on a pedal-point with a solo 
flute playing the theme, which is gradually 
picked up by other wind instruments. The 
movement Proceeds alternately tranquillo and 
appassionato, It is scored almost exclusively for 
strings and contains exquisitely decorative 
arpeggio effects. In the long central prestissimo 
in 6/8 time, beginning with a fanfare on muted 
trumpets, the texture and the scoring gradually 
thicken until the music becomes a solid mass of 
sound, It thins out when one of the composer’s 


_Yare expressive themes, a cantabile grazioso in 


3/4 time, is introduced and worked in canon. 
A passage on the side-drum preludes the longish 
stringendo leading to an allegro molto deciso e 
ritmico in the character of a dance in changing 
2/4 3/8 time. This exuberant section merges into 
a shortened version of the peaceful largamente 
which opened the Symphony and the work fades 
out on a lingering trombone solo. 

“In the Hall of the Mirrors’ is written for 
five solo voices, chorus and full orchestra with 


and > soa raat never realty ine ab 


fine (exceptional, that is, for Strauss) music for 
the tenor, Apollo; which was well sung by Peter — 


sequent lack of line (e.g., 


Harper being outstandingly good. If only the 
conductor. had achieved elsewhere the buoyancy 
he brought to Cum sancto Spiritu, this would 
indeed have been a notable performance. But the 
Sanctus, for empl, was not buoyant at all. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY | 


ht Birger Blomdahl 


ie Blomdah'' 3 Third 4 Symphony will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Tuesday, January 29, his ‘In the Hall of the Mirrors’ at 7.10 p.m. 
PERE angeyen Friday, February 1, and at 9.15 p.m. the iiotng! day (all Third) 


2 “tempi 1 were enced “the yim ain? ; 
ances were marred by the jerky rhythms and con- — 
in the duet, ‘Domini — 
Deus’). The instrumental. obbligati were. mostly 
well* played, though the violin’s in Laudamus 
Te could have been more supply phrased, and 
_ the soloists were all sound Bach-singers, Heather — 


“< 


a large section of percussion instruments. The — 


baritone soloist is also a reciter, ‘ speech-song” 

is indicated at times for all the singers, and in 
one movement hand-clapping is prescribed for 
the chorus. The vocal writing with its wide 
intervals and intricate rhythms makes tremen- 
dous demands on the singers. The music itself 
is indescribably strange: a sort of ‘ space music’ 

which comes down to earth only in the move- 
ments ironically tinged with modern dance 
rhythms (slow blues in II, and jazz and boogie- 
woogie in V). The fifth movement may sound 
musically incongruous in the context but it is 
possibly justified by references in the poem to 
swing music and the dance of death. Lindegren’s 


sonnet sequence has been described by a Swedish - 


writer (Folke Isaksson) as ‘a series of apocalyptic 
Pictures portraying a kind of descent into the 


kingdom of the dead, the miraculous return from 


which induces a new and less easy confidence’. 
The poet’s language is enigmatic in the original; 
the English and German translations hardly 
clarify the meaning. i 
The work as a whole resembles ‘ Facets’ 
being composed structurally and dynamically 
in a rising and falling curve with central points 
of climax. The music of the first movement 
evokes the atmosphere of shimmering light and 
glassy coldness implicit in the opening words of 
the sonnet which gives the work its title. Like 
‘Facets’, it begins on a pedal-point. The note- 
row, divided into two six-note fragments of: 
the whole-tone scale, is stated pianissimo by 
the celesta and harp. The second movement, 
for basso profundo and chorus, is almost mono- 
tone in character, the third, alternately explosive 
and mysterious. These three movements run 
without a break; the fourth, for chorus only, 
forms the first dynamic climax. The fifth (jazz) 
movement, strongly defined in tonality, is a 
satirical scherzo in which the tenor soloist sings 
into a microphone ‘in a stupid manner’. It is 
joined to the sixth, which opens brutalmente 
with violently clashing chords in 2/4 time 
periodically interrupted by a three-note figure on 
the timpani, and sinks suddenly to a pianissimo 
in preparation for the lyrical seventh movement, 
a soprano solo with string-quartet writing as 
delicate as that in the strings movement of 
‘Facets’. In the eighth movement, furioso, 
based on an idea borrowed from Blomdahl’s 
‘Agamemnon’ music, the chorus, chiefly 
parlando against a bustling accompaniment, 
breaks into powerful a cappella singing. The last 
movement recapitulates the musical substance 
and tranquil mood of the first, the notes of the 
whole-tone scale finally climbing to the very 
heights. 


What's this? _ 


Aunt Margaret - explorer ! 


> an 


To orient simply remove 
small rubber seal. 


-Unfailingly fresh 


Tobacco at its best. Player’ Ss Medians Nate Cut | 
is once again supplied in the familiar pocket 
tin, vacuum sealed, which means that absolute 
freshness is retained and eye assured 
acne you buyit.  ~ Pts 


‘PLAYERS 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Iver 94cl The choice for a lifetime’ 


Yes ! Quiet, reserved Aunt Meg forging fearlessly 
ahead in foreign places. And how exciting it all is. 
But a P & O cruise is like ‘that. The moment you 
step aboard you begin to loosen up, to live and the 
old routine is forgotten. New’horizons beckon; there 
are exciting new things to do, interesting people to 
meet and wonderful, colourful places to visit._ 

And the life on board—sheer heaven. Good food, 
a comfy cabin and a perfect gem of a steward to cater 
for every wish. You can relax in the sun, read in the 


In the spirit of pure science 
we offer the above formula as the solution 
to all problems of sound reproduction. 


Hi Fivis short for High Fidelity Fos Cine R wee 


anne 


"and the shortest'and surest way 1 pee ae . 


shade, go swimming, play ea a s all there for a find out ‘all about it is to-come atcha tolmhofs Brees 
Renfoct holiday. Pte Ga int Si eee fs vat” 
oe “ _ or-write for our fully illustrated catalogue ; 2G | 
‘ . : 3 = mies 
You won’t know yourself vba =. ah 3 Leta aa 
Free delivery of all Hi Fi equipment anywhere in Great “Britain - At aes 


on a P, @) cruise 


Ask your local Travel Agent for the 1957 Cruise Programme 
and choose your cruise now. ‘ 


i P & o 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I. WHitehall 4444 - 
I22 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 


Be ii- 


acd e. is. eens: aoe make what’ the ‘ocean 


ld me I _ people call a neutral solution. You de not want 
lave yee to use alkaline cleaners on carpets: es is a 


& The - ca is simple Hae eaeaie by 
“sweeping, or vacuum cleaning, then shampoo the 


Semper square | (I use a soft, old mesonaee and 


urself committed to dry ping the last one a little—more foam—another 

sly, when you buy a new wipe-off—and : so on, all over the carpet. 
check with the shopkeeper. ~ Suppose you are coping with a patterned 
going to bea in order for the _Variety, and you are rather anxious about dyes 
; running just a little. This does happen some- 


: us assume that we are maroon, for example. One of these colours may 
type which will shampoo—and blur on a light background. Is there anything 
manufacturers to say you: do? You can reduce the risk of colour 
‘fou can use a special — 


So shampoo with will need three or four tablespoons of vinegar 
scrip eae whipped up - to the half-gallon of water. 
3 - By the way, be careful not to wet your carpet 


y 5 erg for “wools Pa nly. choose a day when you can have the door aud 


= 


lo carpet bit by bit. Massage in the foam, on a 


f you. do. water. “Then. esi on another ‘square, “overlap= 


‘How can ot shampoo. my times, particularly with rich deep colours— 


bleeding’ by. adding household. vinegar to the 


too much, You do not want to slop water about 


windows open, to speed up the drying of your 


carpet. Do not put the furniture back till the 
floor is absolutely dry, otherwise heavy furniture 
makes dents on the pile, and metal castors make 
rust marks.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


-D. M. DesouTTER (page 139): assistant editor 
Of Aeronautics; author of All About Aircraft — 


ROGER GRESHAM COOKE, C.B.E. (page 141): 


M.P.. (Conservative) for Twickenham since iL 


- January 1955 — 


_ S. P. CHAMBERS, C.B., C.1.E. (page 142): Depuiy, Sea 


Chairman of . “Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ltd.; director of a bank and two insurance = 
‘Secretary and Commissioner, 


companies; — 
- Board of Inland Revenue, 1942-47 © 


Sir Joun E, NEALE (page 147): formerly Astor _ 


Professor of English History, London Univer- 


sity; author. of- Elizabeth I and Her Parlia- — 


ments, 1559-1581, The Elizabethan House of 
Commons, Queen Elizabeth, etc. 

J. H. C. Morris, D.c.L; (page 152): Reader in 
Conflict of ‘Laws, Oxford University; author 
of Cases on Private International Law, etc. 

RONALD GRAY (page 160): Lecturer in German, 
Cambridge University; author of Kafka’s 
Castle, Goethe the Alchemist 


a ghakcopeake Unbound—VIl. ay: Trochos 


(Text of Cowden Clarke’s edition) 


3 Cro ad No. 1, 391. 
, L 


— Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, - ; 
Se ne te __value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
| Closing: date: first cone on Thursday, January 31. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
Foose “Crossword . in the left-hand top corner, In all ‘final connected ° ‘ith the crosswords the Editor’s 
Lee decision is 


"Starting: at t square 1 ead running from left to right © IR. Our forefathers had no other books but the 

on alternate lines is a verse quotation from a play. score and the 
. The clues are from the plays and the answers are 2L. & 24L. With busy hammers closing —— 

_ of five letters (unless otherwise stated), all mixed — up (6): 

_ except 16R. Clues marked with an asterisk lead = 2R. Heat me these hot F 

“to proper nouns. D-—=down;  A=across; § 3R. Good with her: In her days every man 

_ L = diagonally down to. the 3° aes diagonally shall eat-in safety 


_ down t to the Fight 7 * 41. & 27L. Why should Titania cross her ? 
- ie Os a att ee (8) Ae: 
-4R. In fair round with good capon lin’d 
ID. Now thee, Cia in thy possession lies 5. Most are busied when they’re most 
Js  Alass +) shee gid = ~ ~ 5R. Down her trophies and herself Fell 


in. the weeping brook 
-6L. Which thou hast whetted on thy heart 
* 6R. The troubled. chafing with her shores 
tetea4L. There a man in Babylon 
: ™. How sharper than a serpent’s —— it is To 
; have a thankless child 
8L. Flecked darkness like a drunkard 
_ 8R. & 26R. I saw him beat the 
And ride upon their backs (6) 
hs OL. A little touch of in the night 


under him 


10R. & 23R. Fly, false 

3 the English epicures (6) 

11L. Thou diest, and all sthy are confiscate 
11D. Let us have the and the bones 
_ 12D. He no music; Seldom he sence 
_ 412R. It is the , it is the - my soul 
*13R. ‘Thou dost know, O dear, This realm 
_. _- dismantled was Of Jove himself 
= - -14R. os inky blots, and rotten Cee: decree 
a decree 


. And mingle with 


jqhR~ No wer in Venice Can 
established 

-*16L. Purblind ——, all eyes and no sight 

- 16R. Unhousel’d, disappointed, un——d > 
trophe discarded) _ 


* 


(Apos- 


—-10L. ‘No doubt the murd’rous knife was dull and — 


~and C’, 


17L. Coriolanus He would not answer to: forbad 


17R. Those 
to fear 
18L. Whom should we match with anions 
a king, But Margaret? 
18R. One six times pieced, and a woman’s 
crupper of velure 
19L. When they have their coats, Do them- 
selves homage (apostrophe discarded) 
20L. The splitting rocks ’d in the eae: 
sands, And would not dash me 
*21L. And say Thrice welcome, drowned 
22L. The fire i’ the Shows not till it be 
struck 
22D. An , Sit John! why an ? 
'25A. & 23A. His tears run down his beard, like 
winter’s drops From - of reeds 


Solution of No. 1,389 


me eS ae 
bia iacstee 
K/>|A(T] 4 fir Fale lt [Aly | 


me aul Al K! tic] 
SSE Sexes aaa 


NOTES 

Across: * Thyrsis’ (Arnold on Clough). 14. 
3. iti. 15, ‘ Adonais’ (Shelley on Keats). 22. ‘Finis’ 
(Landor). 24. ‘ Henry Purcell ’ (Hopkins). 30. See ‘ Intima- 
tions of Immortality ’. 37. Napoleon. 42. ‘ In Memoriam’ 
(T pnareaty on. Hallam), 44, ‘ Written after the Death of 
C.. Lamb ’ (Wordsworth). 

Down: 4 * Ave a vale‘ (Swinburne on Baudelaire). 
10. ‘ On the death of Mr. R. West’ (Gray). 21. E. Lear’s 
limerick (‘ Two owls and a hen’), 28. K. Lear’s dogs. 
$1, ‘ Lycidas ’ (Milton on King). 32. Jonson on Shakespeare. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: W. Purbrick ef ag Be 
2nd prize: Lady Harington (London, N.W.3); 3rd 
prize: R. G. Allen (Taunton) 
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-UNIVERSITY- 


eS ~ Study at Home | CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


: ae 
a a. fo r a D FG REE Founder: Wo. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: CECIL Bras, M.A., M.C. 
4 1 
Aa q i 
SS No matter what your position or prospects 
- 2 a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
er > bu can obtain a London University Degree 
‘4 “a without going “into residence” or attending : ei - J grt 
—- lectures, It is necessary only to pass three | @ U.C.C. prepares students for London University General Certificate of Education 
. examinations (in some cases two). You can | (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), External — 


do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
“ (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall - Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and - 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their satarics. PROSPECTUS 
from the Director of Studies, Dept. FE21, 


--—-s«s WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., etc.), and various 
Diplomas; General Certificate Gl. Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others), Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. T and. Il), Teachers’ Diplomas, ‘Civil 
Service, and many other examinations. Private Study Courses ayailable in 
Sociology, Modern Languages, Economics, &c.. The College, founded 1887; is 
~ an Educational Trust with a staff. of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees, 


Er Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
a BURLINGTON HOUSE, aoe Cae 


a {Be a Master 
x.” of English 


oo . You are judged by the way you 5 t a ot + For your throat 


Bi 


- 


speak and write. 


Improve your English quickly and 


ec enjoyably by post. Many students say 
; , that the moderate fee charged for the 
_ Effective English Course” is the best 
5 investment they have ever made. The 
£ “a ‘tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
a : able improvement within a few hours. 
aa Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 


PASTILLES 


ehhh dig SS 
Ps. or = 


dais 
ny 2 


(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, ’ , 
London, W.8, for a free copy of the 4 4 
prospectus, “Word Mastery.” The Made from cheat and Blackcurrants 


» 


. moderate fee puts this unique Course 
within the reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


~ Reginald King 


Puinive, ea 
Composer, 

of Radio and 
Concert fame, 
praises the 
CHAPPELL 
Concert 


Grand 


‘ 


In tins 
From all 
Chemists 


21/9 


ae. 


Please write for detailsand name of nearest agents 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, Léhdon, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 " 


ap4scR) Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2 


BROCHURE ON THE LATESTMETHODS — 
OF HOME TRAINING 


NEW! 
LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY. 


Over 150 courses which Include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero. 
Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec. Eng., 
Journalism, Languages, Mech.Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, 


; | “HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ ,COLUMBIA, ete, 
«I Subject(s) of interest, _.24]1157 1.C.70 
Printed ia “England by Water! w aid Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Part Royal. 


1 oP 


~ “ Ee 


_ great leaders of the Press and over a 


_ draws praise from all parts of the — 


m METROBOLITAN COLLEGES 
ST. ALBANS 


| CLOSE YOUR — oe 


+ 


“eo 


INCOME GAP BY 
WRITING 


Many people-. mean to ate! ad 
writing—when they have the time. _ 
They keep putting it off and get — 
nowhere. “Are you one of these? — 5 

Nearly everyone who really tries can 
spare two or three hours a week on — 
a profitable hobby and. even at. this 
rate much can be done in a year. 

The market today is rapidly widening — 
as the paper position improves. New — 
publications are © appearing new = 
‘avenues for free-lances, - 

~The London School of Journelien = 
was founded under the aegis of. the 


a 


period of a third of a “century has — 
raised the level of _personal coaching © 
-by correspondence ‘to a height that 


world. Wherever you live you can 
study with the LSJ, and if you are 
attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, — 
Poetry, Radio Scripts, Television Plays ~ 
—write now to the School for advice. 
Thousands of writers all over the © 
world have been coached. by the LSJ. 
and: successes often bégin at an early — 
stage of the Course. You may send a 
MS. for a free opinion if you wish, 


“but in any case you. should obtain — 


the. attractive, world-famous booklet 
‘Writing for the Press’ . It-is free on 
application to Ser 


- Chief Secretary — 


“LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W. ee 
GROsvenor 8250 


__* There are uss students all over the ees 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


im & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS Mam 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LLB., etc.. ex- — 

_ternal London University Degrees: for ‘Civil — 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel — 
Management; for |.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- exam. ) 
courses in business subjects. > 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. saapaorate fees, 
payable by instalments. : 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1)._ 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, — 


.._ SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC., 
. 20/21, Bloomsbury Way, Pond WC ANIOE 


. « * e * 4 no 
CAREERS— HOBBIES —NEW INTERESTS - : 
PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME Do you know that the svederiord 9g Society eae 


is continually active in publishing — acne 
“NEW TRANSLATIONS, REVISIONS, and REPRINTS of the 


N.W.10, and ai ae oe) British Broadcasting Corporation ‘at 3 Naren 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. January, 24, 1957 


“Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, a : APERTWENTAL OUTFITS 4 , theological works of Emanuel Swedenborg? i "a Y 
Television, Writing, and many others ia. SPPOY, peedkes we supply equipment } : aw i bee 
Also courses for General Gertificate ot Eaucation, 8.Sc. (Pr Tak 7 Rigkie tree oer ne ade These works are kept in'print because 1 nS 13, <P oe 
A.M.1.Mech.E.. . AML GE, L108, AACCA, ACIS. RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, they are. cogent for all time, and ee m7 ts 
AM.Brit.L.R.E., City & Guilds Examination, etc. Send tor details CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, ao? provide an intellectually satisfying 
of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc. religion and a programme for life RES 
‘ Re age See ee sae oe 1 een 
_ POST STHES.°. 6 OL PONTO OLY. icareés_ trom 15/- per month SAR <P : ! : 
Send for our FREE book. E.M.1. INSTITUTES a in A catalogue of the Society's publications, with explanatory notes; = 
| Dept. 183, Grove Park Road. London, W.4 VE M | | N ST } T U T E Ss aah Ee aent pak frog on requpsi-tap | Us : =, 
[NAME anenrcssssesseesanensnsntcnneentennte stents } ~ ieee 
ADORESS.. An Educational Organisation associated ¥ ‘ ~ SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Dept. D.) P a ae ie 
pa 1 "with E.M.1. group of Companies including: 20/21, Bloomsbury Way, Lents, WwW. (ex 1 P 4 ss 
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